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~ Science on the farm will amount to 
put little unless there is business ability 
to go with it. 
ee 
Swine plague is cutting down the hog 
supply of the country in considerable 


measure. 


Professor Thomas Shaw says the 
weak point in American agriculture is 
the weeds. His conclusions are drawn 
from his familiarity with the West. 


Prices of all the farm productions are 
low, but the wide awake, energetic, 
working farmer who puts something of 
business tact into his operations is get- 
ting along fairly well in spite of the 
“times.” 





The net weight of the butter shipments 
from Iowa during the year of 1895, as re- 
ported by the railroad companies, 
reached the enormous quantity of 66,- 
479,108 pounds, valued at over $10,000,- 
000. 





Now is the time when the lambs re- 
maining unsold need special attention 
and special feed in order to keep them 
growing in size and gaining in condition 
that they may be in readiness for the 
market later on. It is up hill work in 
winter feeding lambs that have not had 
proper care and generous feeding through 
the late fall. 





This county is rolling up some big 
apple stories, A. E. Andrews of Gardi- 
ner, from his small orchard, has stored 
250 barrels, all winter varieties. The 
noted Plaisted orchard, in the same city, 
gave 1800 barrels of Baldwins. Our 
fruit correspondent, W. P. Atherton of 
Hallowell, has harvested as many more, 
while the Messrs. Pope of Manchester 
count theirs by the thousands of barrels. 
The bounty of the yield exceeds all esti- 
mates. The Farmer's figures of three 
weeks ago were too low. 





Extensive shipments of Canadian cat- 
tle from Boston are now provided for 
and will soon begin. Permission is 
granted the Boston and Maine Railroad 
to make shipments by way of Richford, 
Vermont, subject to Government re- 
quirements. Inspection sheds have been 
erected at Richford where the examina- 
tion of all cattle shipped is to be made. 
Cattle passing this inspection will be 
allowed to pass through free for export 
by way of Boston. The department of 
agriculture will require that the cars in 
which cattle are brought to Boston be 
kept as separate as practicable from 
other cars containing live stock, and that 
they be thoroughly disinfected after 
each trip. 





THE MOVEMENT UPWARD. 


Nature at last has come to the relief 
of the congested production of our 
country, and is opening up room for our 
surplus products. An increased export 
trade has recently sprung up, and is now 
going on, for almost every production of 
the farm that can be named. There is 
at the present time an admitted shortage 
of wheat in Russia, India, Argentine and 
Australia. This removes the usual com- 
petition of those countries in the 
European trade, and makes room, and 
with ita sharp demand, for our surplus 
and with the result of sending up the 
price fifty per cent. in a few days’ time, 
and also a reasonable assurance that a 
still further advance will be sustained. 
This is not speculation, but is brought 
about by an actual shortage; which 
makes room for that which our country 
has for sale. 

This advance is not confined to wheat 
alone, but reacts on the coarser grains. 
Corn and oats have made a sharp rise in 
value, and with it a remarkably active 
movement in these grains has sprung 
up. Charters for the shipment of both 
corn and oats from Chicago were the 
greatest last week ever known in the 
same time, and seem only to have been 
limited by the available facilities for 
transportation. 

This rise in wheat, corn and oats 
means hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the owner of the surplus left over 
from last year’s production, and the 
amount duplicated to be distributed 
among the producers of the crop now 
just coming on the market. While 
Eastern buyers of these grains will have 
‘o pay higher prices in common with 
others, yet as a result an upward move- 
ment cannot fail to be experienced all 
along the line, which soon will more 
than make good the additional cost. 
_ highest prosperity never is in the 

est prices. All classes of people the 


ady 





TEXTURF IN BUTTER. 


The matter of firmness in butter is not 
"eognized by expert judges at the 
Present time as of so much importance 
Sit was formerly considered. This is 
“counted for in the fact that nearly all 
Parties now recognized as experts in the 
Ndging of this product are dealers in 
- article, and that in their handling of 

‘n the way of trade it now never 
— the ice for any length of time 

‘tever. Variations in firmness within 
‘uy reasonable range are not, therefore, 
"adily detected, or if they were it does 





not place the article at serious disadvan- 
tage, so long as itis kept with the ice. 
Hence judges at fairs have come to pass 
variations in this regard, even to a con- 
siderable degree, without scaling a dis- 
tinction in the score. 

We contend the present practice in 
connection with the above matter, speak- 
ing from the consumer's standpoint, is 
in a measure wrong. In warm weather, 
firmness, or the ability to stand up well 
ina high temperature, is an importart 
qualification. All housewives, we be- 
lieve, will endorse this claim, and as the 
table is the final use of all good butter it 
may well be taken as the guide to merit. 
In flavor, in saltness and in color the 
table use is the arbiter. Why not, then, 
in this other quality of firmness? 

Mr. Bowker, in writing of the compari- 
son at the Bay State Fair of his Cooley 
made samples with the separator made, 
speaks of the superior texture of the 
former as compared with the latter. 
Therein is a fact not now often noted. 
The best texture in butter is secured by 
the open pan method of raising the 
cream. Handled otherwise with the 
same skill, the deep cold setting grades 
lower in that particular quality, and the 
separator made takes a place lower still. 
Critical examination finds this distinc- 
tion wherever the three different methods 
come into comparison. We have found 
it plainly pronounced in several cases in 
our work at fairs the present season, as 
well as on former occasions. The makers 
also note the difference when manipu- 
lating the product in their work. 


CLOVER FOR THE CORN CROP. 


The value of clover as a fertilizer of 
the soil is admitted by all farmers, 
but few appropriate the crop directly to 
thatend. The following experience con- 
tributed to the columns of the Piscata- 
quis Observer is of interest in this con- 
nection: 

Foxcrort, Me., Oct. 2, 1896. 

Bro. Leland: Any one who is nota 
farmer reading the articles in our county 
papers in regard to the sweet corn crop, 
would naturally think that the farmer 
who is fortunate enough to have five or 
six acres of sweet corn is making a big 
thing out of it this year. An article in 
the Standard this week, says that the 
farmer who can raise $50 to $75 worth of 
sweet corn to the acre ought not to com- 
plain; and that experience has taught 
them that they can raise sweet corn ata 
good profit at the present prices. I 
would like to give you my experience 
this year with two pieces of which I kept 
a strict account. 

One piece contained just four acres. I 
raised 965 bushels for which I received 
$189.75 and estimated $100 worth of fod- 
der, which sounds quite well if I leave it 
there. The labor I put on that piece at 
$1 per day and board comes to $103.75, 
manure (one-half value) $120, superphos- 
phate $27, making a cost of $250.75 be- 
sides the cost of boarding the help, inter- 
est and taxes on land and use of tools, 
etc. This leaves a balance of $39, or 
about $10 per acre to pay the sundry in- 








cidental bills that always come up. 
| The other piece I handled differently 
from what farmers usually practice. 
| Three years ago this piece was manured 
| quite heavy and planted to sweet corn 
| and produced about $30 worth of corn to 
| the acre (we got 2 cts. per lb. that year); 
| two years ago I got a good crop of grain 
from it and last year about two tons of 
good clover hay per acre. I let the sec- 
}ond crop remain on the ground until 
| this spring when I plowed itin. I put 
on 400 pounds of superphosphate to the 
acre and raised $40 worth of corn at 11¢ 
cents per pound, and about $15 worth of 
| fodder to the acre. The cost was, labor 
| $17.35, and superphosphate $6, or a cost 
| of $23.35 per acre. This leaves a balance 
| of about $32 per acre. 
| You will notice that I received $10 
more per acre for the corn at 14¢ cents 
| after two good crops had_ been taken off 
than I did three years ago at 2 cts. This 
shows the value of the large amount of 
|clover and clover roots that fill the 
| ground in the fall or spring, after the 
| first crop of clover has been taken off. 
|lam satisfied that if I can get a good 
| catch of clover and it is rich enough so 
| that it will grow well, cut it about the 
| 20th or 25th of June, and let the second 
| crop remain, that I shall have something 
| to plow in that is worth more than a 
good heavy coat of manure. I think 
| farmers should take advantage of such 
| things if they make much out of farming 
| these times of sharp competition. 
B. H. DunHAmM. 


| BUTTER FROM COOLEY CREAM vs. THAT 
FROM SEPARATOR CREAM. 


| We referred last week to the fact that 
| Cooley raised cream gave a higher quality 
of butter at the Bay State Fair than 
cream taken with the separator as shown 
| by samples of both kinds exhibited by 
|the same maker, Mr. C. W. Bowker. 
| Mr. Bowker writes to Hoard’s Dairyman, 
| giving a bit of interesting history in 
| regard to his exhibits and the prizes 
taken, which we copy: 

| With reference to the butter exhibited 
|by me at the recent Bay State Fair, 





| where that made from cream raised by 


| 46 29 
‘ountry over will hail with pleasure the ie 


process carried off the 
highest honors, I give you a short ac- 


ancing signs of renewed prosperity. count of the facts in the case. 


| At my creamery in Westmoreland, I 
| have two sets of patrons. One set raise 
| their cream by the Cooley process and 
bring it to the creamery in cans, and the 
other set bring their milk to the cream- 
ery and have it separated there by a sep- 
arator, and in many cases take the skim 
milk back with them. As there has 
been more or less discussion from 
various quarters as to the relative 
merits of butter made from the cream 
which was secured in the two different 
ways, I decided to give the matter a fair 
trial. Knowing that the Bay State Fair 
which was to be held in Worcester, 
Mass., were in the habit of securing the 
most expert judges possible in all de- 
partments, and that special efforts were 








- 
being made in this direction this year, 
and that a model working dairy was to 
be in operation there, in charge of the 
best experts New England could pro- 
duce, I decided to have my butter 
maker make two lots of butter, one en- 
tirely from the separator cream and one 
entirely from that raised by the Cooley 
process and brought in by the farmers. 
There were prizes offered for 30 pound 
tubs, 5 pound boxes, and prints, rolls 
and molds. I entered, without saying 
anything to the management of the fair 
about the matter, the butter made from 
the separator cream, under one name, 
and that made from the cream secured 
by the Cooley process under another. 
After the prizes were awarded I found 
that from the 30 pound tub to the three 
pound print, the butter made from the 
Cooley process was the superior. Its 
marked superiority was in the point of 
the grain, and in the case of the 5 pound 
boxes in the flavor also. As I do not 
know Mr, Douglass, have never -met the 
gentleman or correponded with him, I 
feel confident that the butter was fairly 
judged upon its merits, and from what I 
have heard of the gentleman, I am con- 
fident that he was amply able to act as 
an expert on that class. 
C. W. BOWKER. 





RAISING GOOD MUTTON. 


The man who has had a taste of spring 
lamb in all its sweetness, like the sheep- 
killing dog, never forgets it, and he may 
as well be fed on awell-cooked saddle- 
flap as to again go back to aged mutton. 
Good mutton is not confined to breed 
alone, nor is it found alone in the spring 
lamb; but the sheep that will produce 
the mutton of good quality is the future 
sheep. Early maturity will be one of 
the principal qualities in the coming 
sheep. It will be of about the size ofa 
two hundred pound sheep when mature, 
and one-half of this should be produced 
the first year of its life. The profitable 
sheep will be this kind, and should have 
an absolute mutton conformation. This 
conformation is that of a long body, 
round barrel, hardy are early maturing. 
It must be full in the parts of the carcass 
where the best mutton is found. 

Whatever breed that will best fill the 
bill in its environment will be the 
profitable sheep. cambs should drop 
not later than the month of March, and 
should be sold at or about the age 
of twelve months, except in market 
lamb districts. This of course only ap- 
plies to such sheep as are sold, as it will 
always be necessary to keep up the 
breeding stock, which should be of a 
very mature age. The boy onthe prairie 
and the pony will have passed away, 
and good barns and well fenced pastures 
will yield to the warm place for ewes at 
lambing time. 

Good feed and plenty of it early be- 
stowed on the flock will be the ever 
profitable mode of fitting the future 
mutton sheep. When the lamb is but 
a few days old it will eat if feed is placed 
where it can reach it. This is best done 
by providing lamb creeps. I have them, 
and it sometimes astonishes me to see 
how much these little fellows will con- 
sume. Itis also astonishing how they 
grow if the feed is of the proper kind, 
and there is another astonishing time 
when they are sold fora very high figure 
and heavy weight when about one year 
old. I have had them bring more money 
at this age, almost twice over, than I had 
at one time sold three-year-old fat 
wethers for. Feed early in life and push 
them is the secret, and the transaction 
is bound to be profitable. It will be 
well to remember that the first one hun- 
dred pounds will cost much less and sell 
for more than the second one hundred 
on the sheep. The business is just in its 
infancy now, and it will not be long till 
its study and skill will be well under- 
stood by many rather than a few sheep 
breeders. Early maturity, quality of 
mutton, proportion of good mutton to 
live weight, and kindred characteristics, 
will be the ruling ones in the future 
profitable sheep.—Geo. W. Franklin, in 
Montreal Journal of Agriculture. 





APPLE BUTTER. 


Apples and cider are put to great use 
in some parts of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania in the manufacture of apple 
butter, both for home use and for sale. 
Cider fresh from the press is boiled down 
three to one. Sour apples are pared, 
cored and quarterefl or sliced, boiled 
cider enough added to cover and the 
mass cooked down until of the consis- 
tency to spread on bread. It must be 
stirred constantly while cooking, else it 
will burn through the thin copper kettle. 
The fire must be at the bottom of the 
kettle and not be permitted to blaze up 
at the sides. When made in a consider- 
ably quantity, a 28 to 30 gallon kettle is 
hung out of doors, on a sort of iron tri- 
pod so the attendants can pass all around 
it. A pole witha perpendicular stick 
attached to one end is called the “‘stirer.’’ 
This permits the one who uses it to keep 
a proper distance from the fire and 
smoke. It requires two persons to do it, 
one to stir the apple butter and the other 
to attend to the fire. They alternate in 
duties often, as the stirring should not 
cease a moment and it is tiresome work. 
When nearly done, sugar is added to suit 
the taste. To test when sufficiently 
cooked, take out a spoonful, let it cool, 
and if it will spread like butter, it is 
cooked enough. If designed for mar- 
ket, when cool it is put into gallon 
crocks and usually sold to private cus- 
tomers at 70 to 80 cents a gallon, the 
crock to be returned. A person first tast- 





ing it is not apt to esteem it very highly; 
but after eating it two or three times, 
everyone likes it. I say most emphati- 
cally I like it better than any other sauce. 
And then it is so convenient to have in 
the house. A good, healthful table 
sauce is always ready. Some families 
place it on the table at every meal, and 
it is always eaten, too—Practical Farmer. 





THE CLAIMS OF LONG DESCENT. 


In the consideration of the value of re- 
corded pedigrees long drawn out, Mr. 
William Housman contributes the follow- 
ing valuable article to the London Live- 
Stock Journal: 

If the extended pedigrees of represent- 
ative bulls as occasionally displayed, do 
pot in some measuré correct false im- 
pressions caused by the inattentive use 
of the ordinary form of pedigree, they do 
very little good. The ordinary form is 
serviceable. It enables the breeder to re- 
cord or to trace step by step the descent 
of each of his animals; but the mind of 
man, unless aroused to lively attention 
to the subjects which are presented to 
the senses, is very ready to rest satisfied 
with just so much as the eye or the ear 
takes in. it isso in reading pedigrees, 
unless the reader be, by habit of mind, 
an analyst. If, as he reads a pedigree in 
the ordinary form, he can see the rapidly 
diminishing proportions which the more 
distant bear to the nearer progenitors, 
and can bear in mind at least the charac- 
ter of the ancestry of those which have 
the nearer places, he has something like 
a just notion, not only of the composition 
of the genealogy, but also of the com- 
parative weights of component elements. 

The ordinary form of pedigree does 
not suggest to the reader unfamiliar with 
analysis the immense difference of pro- 
portion between, for example, the im- 
mediate sire of the animal, and the sire 
of that animal’s eighth dam. The im- 
mediate sire gives exactly one-half of the 
components. The eighth dam’s sire 
gives only one five hundred and twelfth 
part; in other words, is in a minority of 
proportion as small as one to five hun- 
dred and eleven. Going back four gen- 
erations more, and taking the sire of the 
twelfth dam, we find his proportion is as 
one to eight thousand one hundred and 
ninety-one. This means that in the 
thirteenth generation (the sire and dam 
of the twelfth dam, and of the twelfth 
sire, from the animal whose pedigree we 
read, taking every tributary) the pedi- 
gree extended shows eight thousand one 
hundred and ninety-two sires and dams, 
whose great-great-greatness we need not 
here recount. One-half of that number 
were males, the other half females. 

Proportion and power are not necessa- 
rily equal. In fact, they are seldom so. 
Some accredited authorities have con- 
tended that the sire, as a rule, is more 
powerful than the dam; other equally ac- 
credited authorities have not less confi- 
dently held that the dam, usually, is 
more powerful than the sire. All au- 
thorities, who have themselves become 
familiar with the subject by intelligent 
observation in extensive practice as 
breeders of live stock, allow that some- 
times the dam, sometimes the sire, is 
the more powerful, whether they regard 
the one or the other as oftenest possess- 
ing the superior power, or whether they 
consider the balance of power, on the 
whole, pretty evenly maintained between 
the sexes. Some observers who take 
this view still believe that in certain 
properties of the animal or parts of the 
organism, the male, and in certain other 
parts or properties the female parent, 
has commonly the prevailing power of 
transmission, although occasionally re- 
versals of this rule may be found. 

Whichever of these contentions be 
nearest the truth, itis evident that the 
power belonging to one part out of five 
hundred and twelve must be very much 
attenuated if it ever reaches the surface; 
and when we get back into the thousands, 
doubling at each remove or generation, 
each fraction may be reasonably con- 
sidered as separately insignificant, 
whilst the aggregate of even those 
minute fractions is the whole composi- 
tion of the animal we see before us. If 
all but one ofthe fractions of the tenth 
or twelfth generation represent Devon 
cows and bulls of the true type, and the 
one a cow ora bull which was not a 
Devon of the true type, may we not 
feel easy concerning the probable 
produce of the Devor cow or bull whose 
pedigree shows so small a fraction of 
strange or inferior blood, if the animal 
be paired with one as well bred as it- 
self? The chances are thousands to one 
against reversion. The same question, 
of course, applies to Herefords, Short- 
horns, Jerseys, Polls, and to live stock 
of other kinds besides cattle. It applies 
to any of the varieties of stock we breed. 

But suppose we have descendants of a 
cross between two distinct breeds, or 
those of an inferior animal, which had 
been by accident or otherwise admitted 
to alliance with a very excellent family 
of a pure breed of cattle, horses, sheep, 
or other live stock; and suppose that 
those descendants, from the second gen- 
eration after the introduction of the 
alien or inferior cross, had interbred, it 
is evident that accordi to the extent 
of interbreeding and of the exclusion of 
sires and dams untainted by the cross, 
the proportion, and doubtless the power, 
of the objectionable fraction would be 
maintained by multiplied descents, 
which would make that fraction equiva 
lent to a much larger fraction. An an- 
cestor*found once ina pedigree at the 
sixth generation would give one sixty- 
fourth of that which is termed the 
“blood” of its descendant. The same 
ancestor found in four different lines at 
the sixth generation gives, as we have 
seen, four sixty-fourths, equal to two 
thirty-seconds or one sixteenth; found 
in eight tributary lines, that ancestor 
gives one-eighth; in sixteen, one-fourth. 
If found at different distances, his pro- 
portion is ascertained by the reduction 
of the various fractions to one fraction. 
Now, suppose that a number of small 
fractions added together and reduced to 
one denominator were found to amount 
to three-eighths, the chances against in- 
heritance of some at least of the charac- 
teristics of the ancestor represented by 
the three-eighths would be very small 
indeed. Very possibly that animal’s 
facsimile would be found in a consider- 
able number of his descendants; and 






comparatively few of his descendants, 
having that proportion of his blood in 
their veins, would be free from a very 
effective measure of his influence. The 
only way to eradicate his power and give 
fixity to the desired type is to superadd 
cross after cross of pure-bred animals of 
that type, so as to reduce the alien or 
objectionable fraction to insignificance. 
With well chosen animals for the super- 
structure, this may be done much more 
rapidly than is often supposed, and a 
stain in a pedigree virtually erased. 

One consideration ‘should be borne in 
mind. There are other influences be- 
sides the transmissive power, of a sire or 
of a dam, to be dealt with. The condi- 
tions of life, the management, and the 
health of the animals, must be taken into 
account. If the objectionable fraction 
should happen to represent, not an 
animal of another breed, not a bad animal 
but an animal tainted with hereditary 
disease, the matter becomes one to which 
we cannot apply calculations of propor- 
tion or estimates of power. The taint 
must be eradicated (if not by the butcher 
and the extinction of the line in which 
it has appeared) by strict attention to 
the laws of health, in the case of the 
affected animal, as well as the soundness 
of the stock from which a cross is taken. 
Crossing again and again with the 
healthiest animals, from the healthiest 
families, is not sufficient, so long as in 
the management of the parent and of 
the progeny there are circumstances 
conducive to the development of the 
parent’s disease. One great possible use 
of herd books, stud books and flock 
books is guidance to the choice of 
healthy animals. But as the presence of 
disease is not recorded with the pedi- 
gree, the prudent breeder will keep his 
eyes open to the question of soundness, 
and do his best to satisfy himself that 
the animal he fancies for its individual 
excellence and for its breeding, is the off- 
spring of parents which are healthy and 
robust in constitution. 





NOTES FROM THE PROVINCES. 


The superior quality of the Provincial 
cheese in the foreign markets will doubt- 
less stimulate cheese production next 
year, but unfortunately the farmers are 
not ready to admit the necessity fer 
keeping their cows in milk as long as 
possible, and for this reason the improve- 
ment in milch stock will not be as rapid 
as good business would indicate. 

The course pursued by Government 
officials in importing sheep, swine and 
poultry, and selling at auction to the 
farmers, to be bred in the Province, has 
had a marked influence on quality. In 
those ‘sections where choice breeds of 
poultry have been introduced the 
industry has taken a long stride, and 
the quality of the stock shown as high 
as will be seen anywhere. It is so with 
the sheep and swine, and the small loss 
to the Government in the transaction 
fades entirely when the great good is 
taken into account. Better specimens of 
Berkshires, Poland Chinas, Shropshires 
and Southdowns are not often seen. 

While the fields of ruta bagas were to 
be seen on every hand, indicating an im- 
mense crop, we were not prepared for 
the strong declarations made by some of 
the growers who feed to young stock. 
One of the best farmers in New Bruns- 
wick is Mr. W. S. Tompkins, Middle 
South Hampton, President of the Pro- 
vincial Farmers’ Association, a man who 
has spent years in the far West, and 
caught much of the rush and push of 
that section. He declared to the writer 
that he fattened a lot of steers last winter 
on turnips alone, no straw or hay being 
fed, and they made rapid gains, and extra 
good beef. His crop will exceed twenty 
tons to the acre this year. We hope 
soon to show a picture of his field at 
harvest time. Mr. Tompkins grew this 
year from three pounds of Golden Grant 
oats, received from the Experiment 
Farm, Ottawa, one hundred and seventy- 
three pounds, weighing forty pounds to 
the bushel. 

New Brunswick, like Maine, is injured 
by the large number of local fairs, each 
drawing some aid from the Government, 
but dividing the amount so that there 
can be neither time nor money enough to 
impress the lessons of the exhibition. 
There is no question but the real value 
of an exhibition is to be found in the 
fact that there is opportunity to com- 
pare animals, crops and products, and 
through such comparisons reach con- 
clusions which will promote better 
practices next year. In order for this to 
be possible something more than a 
one day show is necessary. Time 
must be given for the experts to 
make their awards, and then for the 
public to study the same, and question 
the judges as tothe reasons for their 
convictions. 

What the Province needs most is the 
Grange of to-day, its social and literary 
features, and its strengthening influence 
in advancing the study and practice of 
those lines of agriculture which meet 
the requirements of the present. We do 
not look for much advance in coépera- 
tive work, and this lies close to the heart 
of improvement, until by and through 
some organization the farmers and their 
families are brought closer together, and 
made to realize that individual success 
is possible only as parishes, or neigh- 
borhoods, join hands aad work with one 
mind, in one place, for any given object. 
When tbat day comes the strides towards 
better financial conditions will be rapid, 
and increased prosperity certain. Until 
then the struggle, which in so many 
cases is single handed, will be attended 
with difficulties which the farmer of the 
States, blessed as he is by the Grange, 





cannot understand or appreciate. 





Communications. 





JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 


BY C. 6. A. 

When at Cornish, pleasant entertain- 
ment for a night was found at Highland 
Farm, W. W. & F. B. Pike, proprietors. 
The Highland Farm herd of thirty cows 
more or less, 75% St Lambert blood, al- 
most wholly solid color, is among the 
very best in the State. 
Bull 24822 was the sire of a large portion 
of the herd. Exile’s Dirigo 38488 bonght 
from P. J. Cogswell, Brighton Place 
Herd, Rochester, N. Y., is now at the 
head of the herd, and is proving an extra 
animal. He is also made useful as a 
motor in a pony power for churning, 
which power the Messrs. Pike consider 
much cheaper and safer than an engine. 
As the Highland Farm butter customers 
are largely in Cambridge, Mass., and are 
on “vacation” during summer months, 
the calves are dropped during September 
ond October, thus causing a very small 
production of butter during the hot 
months. Almost all these calves are 
sold to breeders in various parts of the 
State; about twenty-five were sold last 
year. Among their customers are the 
following: J. W. & Wilbur Jones, North 
Lebanon, W. E. Littlefield, Chapman 
Plantation, E. E. Abbott, Shapleigh, J. 
C. Hayes, Limerick, Albert Ingalls, So. 
Bridgton, C, W. Chapman, Sebago Lake, 
and D. Roberts of Lyman. Orders are 
already coming in for this year’s calves. 

A pleasant dinner hour was enjoyed at 
the farm of the Pease Brothers, Cornish, 
sons of the later B. F. Pease, so well 
known in agricultural and political cir- 
cles. They still keep a large herd of 
pure bred and high grade Durham, 
headed by a pure bred bull from the 
herd of J. V. Fletcher, Starks. They 
now have thirty oxen and steers, 4 years 
old and younger. 

D. Morrill, Cornish, wintered sixty 
sheep, the lambs selling this summer for 
from $3 to $4 each. 

C. B. Morrill, Cornish, still raises very 
nice Durham and Hereford Grade steers. 
His farm team this season consists of 
three pairs, three and four years old. 

J. S. Weeks, Parsonstield, has a very 
nice four ox team with younger ones to 
take their place, when disposed of. 

John Mudgett, Parsonstield, is the 
farmer who always has a barn full of 
nice oxen and steers. He has never 
bought but one pair of oxen in all the 
years he has been farming. 

W. F. York, Hiram, is another pros- 
perous farmer who does his farm work 


Coro Pogis John 


with oxen. 

G. W. Fox and Son, Hiram, have four 
good oxen and a lot of nicesteers. They 
have a remarkably growthy steer calf, 
4\¢ feet in the line, Durham style, 
sparked, for which they would like a 
mate. 

H. G. Guptill, Porter, is well up 
among the best stock men in Oxford 
county. His stock is Durham and 
Hereford grade. One of his high grade 
Durham heifers last spring before 
calving girthed 6 ft. 4 inches, a very nice 
shaped animal. This season he has six 
pairs of oxen and steers, 5 years old and 
less. Mr. Guptill the present season 
had the finest stock herd on exhibition 
at the West Oxford show at Fryeburg. 
Two pairs of white faced steers, 3 years 
old, about 6 ft. 10 inches, were very fine 
ones. A pair of steer calves, very dark 
red, and very nicely matched, were so 
much wanted by a York county stock 
man that he offered $50 for them. 

Charles Bean, Denmark, has a pair of 
very nice steer calves, bought of Eugene 
Danforth, Madison. They are high 
grade Hereford, very nicely matched and 
very nicely marked, white faces, white 
shoulders and white legs, and so nearly 
alike that good judges differ as to which 
is the better animal. They weigh nearly 
1200 lbs., are well trained, and repeated- 
ly draw a load of 1500 lbs. on the West 
Oxford society’s fair grounds. 

John L. Pendexter, Intervale, N. H., 
was at the West Oxford show with an 
exhibition from his Mountain View 
Farm, which did him great credit. From 
his herd of nineteen A. J. C. C. Jerseys, 
he had thirteen very fine ones, something 
more than twenty Oxford and South- 
down sheep, a very fine flock, and Ohio 
Improved Chester and Berkshire swine. 
Mr. Pendexter has taken a large number 
of premiums at the several fairs where 
he has exhibited, both in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 

H. A. Stearns, Lovell, keeps a good 
herd of about thirty cattle, Durham and 
Hereford grade. For some years past 
he has raised his calves, letting them be 
on their mothers till fall. Mr. Stearns 
last fall refused $45 for a pair which he 
now has. He has sold several calves, 
and at the time of your correspondent’s 
call, Oct. 3d, had nine very likely ones 
on hand, averaging 44¢ feet, or better, in 
the line. 

Dexter Charles, North Chatham, N. 
H., has a steer calf, an early one and a 
good one, also one six weeks old, for 
both of which he would like mates. 

Isaac Davis, Fryeburg, (Lovell P. 0.) 
has a herd of about thirty cattle, headed 
by a fine looking high grade Durham 
bull bought of Abner Jackson, Norway. 
He keeps a flock of good sheep, from fifty 





to sixty. His lambs this year averaged 
just about $4 per head. 

When at Greenwood pleasant enter- 
tainment fora night was found at the 
farm of E. W. Penley, Representative- 
elect from the representative district of 
Greenwood, Norway, Oxford and 
Hebron. Mr. Penley, a native of Paris, 
has been in town twenty-eight years. 
Eighteen years since he was elected one 
of the selectmen, and he has been in 
office more or less since; is now chair- 
man of the board. He has a good set of 
farm buildings on the home farm of 250 
acres, besides which he owns timber land 
and out farms to the amount of 500 
acres. The usual farm stock is twenty- 
five grade Durhams, forty to fifty sheep, 
and four or five horses and colts. The 
cream from fourteen cows is this season 
sold to the West Paris butter factory. 
Mr. Penley made an exhibition at the 
Oxford County Show of oxen, steers and 
sheep. Among the steers was a pair of 
calves in charge of Master Joseph Irving, 
one of the farmer boys of the place. 
Very much to Master Joseph's gratifica- 
tion these calves won the blue ribbon, 
which they richly deserved. They are 
5 feet in the line, dark red, just the same 
shade, white tips and white hind feet, 
remarkably nice style, and so nearly 
alike that it is very difficult for a good 
judge to tell which is the better steer. 
Mr. Penley keeps sheep right along; ex- 
pects as many lambs as he has ewes in 
the flock, and considered sheep, even 
in these times, as profitable as any stock 
he keeps. The lambs this year have been 
sold for $3.10a head. The hay this season 
was hauled with a fine pair of matched 
5-year-old horses, raised on the farm, 
weighing 2200 lbs., and good for the 
road as well as the farm. Chester swine 
are kept, and a couple of nice 
ones that had pigs in the spring will 
this fall dress 500 Ibs. each, or more. 
The crops this year are about 90 tons of 
hay, a quarter off from last year, 34 
acres of corn, 6 acres of grain, 114 acres 
of potatoes, and very nearly or quite 500 
barrels of apples. From the 1% acres 
400 bushels of very large, nice potatoes 
were harvested. Mr. Penley’s orchard, 
mostly native trees grafted within 
twenty-five years, has been pastured 
with sheep with good results, many of 
the trees this year yielding from five to 
eight barrels of very nice fruit. Some 
years since the apple crop of the farm 
sold for $700. 





For the Maine Farmer 


A THRIFTY FARMER AND FRUIT 
GROWER. 


BY C. W. TIBBETTS, 

Your correspondent recently had the 
pleasure of acall at the home of Mr. 
Gideon Andrews of Hermon, who, by 
the way, is one of the most extensive 
growers of all the different varieties of 
fruits in Eastern Maine. At the time of 
our visit we found Mr. Andrews busily 
engaged in crating plums, which he 
sends to different parts of the State. At 
that time he had picked and sold over 
100 bushels, and his crop was by no 
means all gathered. After inspecting 
his plum orchard, which contains all the 
standard varieties, Mr. Andrews took us 
over his farm, that we might see the re- 
sult of his labors. 

We first came toa handsome field of 
cabbages containing seventeen hundred 
heads, which were asight to see. We 
next came to his strawberry field, of 
about an acre set the past spring, of the 
Michael’s Early, Lovett’s Early, War- 
field, &c., and a handsomer field of 
matted rows it would be hard to find— 
not a weed in sight, which shows that 
Mr. A. believes in clean culture. Black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, &c., are 
grown to quite an extent, as well as 
asparagus and celery for the Bangor 
market. 

A fine field of corn shows that Mr. A. 
knows how to raise that crop as well as 
small fruit. His apple orchard is not 
large, but of the best varieties. Sev- 
eral colonies of bees, with abundant 
stores of honey, were shown us. A herd 
of nine cows, a fine Holstein bull and 
several heifers and calves constitute his 
dairy herd. His cream is raised by the 
Cooley system, and all goes to the 
Bangor creamery. 

It will be seen that the old adage of 
“carrying your eggs to market in one 
basket,”’ is not practiced on this farm. 
Mr. Andrews is one of those quiet, un- 
assuming men who makes no pretentions 
as a farmer or fruit grower, yet the visi- 
tor finds a man thoroughly posted by 
years of experience in both callings. 

Mr. Andrews enjoys the distinction of 
being the pioneer strawberry grower of 
Eastern Maine. He was also the first 
man to carry strawberries to the Bangor 
market in baskets and crates. 

Hampden. 

—The election of officers of the Ox- 
ford North Agricultural Society oc- 
curred at the Town hall, Andover, Oct. 
15th. The following officers were 
chosen: President, G. O. Huse; Vice 
President, C. E. Cushman; Secretary, J. 
F. Talbot; Treasurer, L. C. Akers. 
Trustees, J. Hotton Abbott, F. S. Smith, 
L. F. Jones, C. T. Poor, R. L. Melcher. 
Delegates to elect a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture: C. T. Poor, 


E. E. Caldwell, C. A. Proctor, R: L. 
Melcher, C. C. Cushman. 


—Apples are selling at Calais all the 
way from $1.10 to $1.40 per barrel for 
good sound fruit. 
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Choice Miscellany. 











‘ TO SWALLOWS. 
Thrice welcome, swallows swift upon the 


wing, 
Fleet heralds of bright days and coming 
mirth, 
When lavish summer from her lap shall fling 
Red rain of roses on the grateful earth! 





fm days bygone men held your coming dear 
And deemed you children’s spirits from the 
dead. 
me back beloved and loving year by year 
Unto the homes whence first your souls had 
fled. 


And as ye hovered round the rustic thatch 
Fond ears did listen to your twittering 
sweet— 
Bars that had yearned—ah, many a time—to 
catch 
The well known patter of departed feet. 


Resting upon his scythe, the toil worn swain 
Would pause awhile to mark your wheeling 
flight, 
And mem’ry’s ear was quick to catch again 
Your merry, mingling shouts of mad delight. 


The mother’s eyes grew moist as round each 


spot 
Endeared by tender ties ye circling flew. 
I soothed her grief to think ye ne’er forgot 
The once familiar scenes your childhood 
knew. 


«Twas there,’’ she mused, ‘‘their tiny hands 
did weave 
The fragrant cowslip ball, the daisy chain. 
"Twas there they wondering watched at silent 
eve 
The glowworm light his lantern in the lane.” 


Each night they sought their rest, well pleased 
to know 
Their darlings ‘neath the thatch were nes: 
tling near. 
Fond love their lot did ease of half its woe, 
And sympathy aye sweetened sorrow’s tear. 


Then welcome, swallows, to my homely walls! 
Tidings of comfort to our sires ye told, 

And still to me your coming now recalls 
Like memories to those it brought of old. 


For many a well loved child my dreams have 


Whom young ambition did of hope beget, — 
And some are dying now. Some long since 
dead, 
With you, sweet birds, return and greet me 


t. 
- —Will Hill in Chambers’ Journal. 





LOON. 


Lone dweller by the lonely lake, 

Remote among our northern hills, 
Round wooded shores thy loud cries wake 
The sleeping echoes, rudely break 

The singing of the rills. 


Thou hast the storm a welcome guest 
At thy home by the water’s edge. 

The waves nay plash about thy breast; 

May, playful, lift and rock thy nest 
Built on the reedy sedge. 


Thou art a ruler in good right, 

Strong master of all winds that blow. 
Thy wings outstrip the stormclouds quite. 
Thy swimming is the swallow’s flight 

Seen in the depths below. 


Thou sittest with a sovereign grace 
The broken waters of the pond, 
And, quicker than the eye can trace, 
Gast shifted to another place 
A good half mile beyond. 


Ah! said those loud demoniac cries 
Borne on the startled listening air, 
As if from nether world did rise 
In agony to earth and skies 
An outburst of despar. 


Proud is thy mate as side by side 
Ye cleave the air with whizzing wing; 
Your brood that patiently abide 
At home, rejoice, your forms descried, 
Those wild notes heard to ring. 
Isaac B. Choate in New York Home Journal. 





Folk called the pansy so 
Three hundred years ago. 
Of course she understood. 


Then, perching on my knee, 
She drew her mother’s head 
To her own and mine and said, 
«‘That’s mother, you and me!” 


And so it comes about 
We three, for gladness’ sake, 
Sometimes a pansy make 

Before the gas goes out. 

~—William Canton in Sunday Magazine, 





HIS NEIGHBOR’S WIFE. 


One year ago, in lonely state, 
I'd sit and gaze across the way 
Into a home where, early, late, 
Atall hours things were bright and gay— ; 
A couple, young and free from care. 
Alas, how dreary seemed my life, 
For she was blithe and witching fair, 
The girl I called my neighbor’s wife. 


One year ago! How could they guess 
That glimpses of their paradise 
And tokens of their happiness 
Were oft observed by envious eyes? 
I learned to hate the other man; 
I swore that he had wrecked my life, 
For could I but have changed the plan 
She'd not have been my neighbor’s wife, 


One year ago, and now there sits 
Beside me, witching, fair and gay, 
The girl I loved, and now there flits 
Another girl across the way. 
Yet I’m not false, nor fickle he, 
And he and I are friends for life. 
She was his sister, don’t you see? 
And now she is his neighbor’s wife. 
—Brooklyn Life. 





CATCHING A DEER. 


& Hunter’s Unsuccessful Attempt to Cap- 
ture a Fawn Alive. 

Catching a wild deer by the tail is 
not to be recommended as a first class 
way to get venison, but it is a good way 
for a conscientious man while shooting 
deer is prohibited by law. 

The process of grabbing deer by the 
tail is ful) of difficulty, but it is not to 
be compared in that respect with hang- 
ing on after getting a grab on the tail. 
The deer is wary. The deer is fleet, and 
its tail is short, but in spite of all diffi- 
culty aman who is not 100 feet from 
me asI write caught a young deer by 
the tail one day and remained a sort of 
tail uttachment over windfall and 
slough and stump for aconsiderable dis- 


The man was out in the forest on his 
big farm looking for wildcats with an 
especial eagerness on account of the 
bounty of $6 a cat offered by the author- 
ities. As he was wading up the creek 
with a pair of old shoes protecting his 
feet from the rocky bottom he espied a 
fawn at a lick. While he was looking at 
the little spotted beauty it lay down be- 
side a log, and the hunter resolved to get 
the little animal alive. He knew that if 
he could get hold of one or both of the 
fawn’s hind legs he would sacceed. 

Luckily the cows of the farm appear- 
ed at that moment on the way to the 
creek for a drink, and the fawn, evi- 
dently a frequenter of the pasture, seem- 
ed to be unconcerned after a quick 
glance at the cows. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, the hunter, while the cows were 
coming and cracking branches and 
sticks, stole up to the log. A moment 
later the fawn passed directly in front 
of him, and the hunter made a quick 
thrust of his arms to catch the deer by 
the hind legs. He partly succeeded, but 
in the struggle that followed, with the 
staring cows and yearlings as speota- 

tors, the delicate limbs of the fawn be- 
gan to slip out of the vise of the human 
hands, and somehow or other in despera- 
tion the man grabbed the fawn’s tail. 

The little animal began to run, and 
the hunter, who is a very strong man, 
held desperately to the tail. Down an 


and then the fawn turned in. It could 
not run very fast with a man attached 
to its tail, but the first quarter of a mile 
was done in good time nevertheless. 
About the beginning of the second the 
fawn went over a log and headed for a 
thicket. In spite of all, the little beauty 
reached the brush and plunged in. The 
hunter was scraped off, and he had the 
pleasure of seeing the fawn join its 
mother on the other side of the thicket 
and dart off with her into the depths of 
the forest. —Milwaukee Sentinel. 





The Most Useful Fish. 
The ccd is the most useful fish in the 
world. As an article of food, wholesome 
and substantial, either fresh or salted 
and dried, it forms a valuable addition 
to the food resources of the world, and 
in this and other ways few members 
of the animal kingdom are more univer- 
sally serviceable to mankind. 
Enormously prolific (one fish produc- 
ing 9,000,000 eggs) and widely distrib- 
uted, its usefulness is appreciated al- 
most everywhere. The tongue is consid- 
ered a delicacy, the swimming bladder 
furnishes isinglass equal to that got 
from the sturgeon, while cod liver oil 
bas a worldwide reputation as a medi- 
cine and food in pulmonary and other 
wasting diseases, where its highly nu- 
tritive properties give it great values 
The Norwegians give cods’ heads, mix- 
ed with marine plants, to their cows to 
increase the yield of milk. 
The Icelanders give the bones to their 
cattle, and in Kamschatka the dogs are 
fed on them, while in the icy wastes, 
destitute of trees, they are frequently 
dried and used as fuel.—lLondon An- 
swers. 


IN DANGER FROM UNDERTOW 


How a Quick Witted Bostonian Saved 
Three Lives. 

Here is a story which is too much to 
the credit of two ladies and a gentle- 
man to be wholly suppressed. They are 
all strong swimmers and can battle 
with the waves in valiant fashion. 
They chanced to be in the sea at one 
time and on ashore where the under- 
tow is irresistible a short distance out. 
The man suddenly felt himself in that 
strong, terrible, outward pull of the wa- 
ters of the mighty deep. He understood 
immediately that he and his compan- 
ions would shortly be no more unless 
by tremendous, instant, individua! exer- 
tion they pulled for the shore. In that 
treacherous current not one could help 
another. How to get ‘‘these girls’’ 
ashore without terrifying them and put- 
ting them in still greater danger 
through their fears was the problem of 
that terrible moment. 

The man solved it like a hero. He 
made a sign, a sound of personal dis- 
tress and began swimming inshore. 
His companions in the waves heard and 
saw his white face. Both believed, as 
he meant them to, that he was threat- 
ened with cramps and swam inshore, 
too, calling out cheerful, encouraging 
words to him as they pulled for the 
shore, assuring him that he would soon 
be all right; that they could get him in 
safely if he really should give out, and 
other words to that effect. It was not 
long before this man of mortal courage 
stood upon the beach in safety, and 
those he had thus rescued from death 
stood on ei‘her side of him and heard 
what # would have meant for them all 
to have spent another moment in that 
outrushing tide. 

It was a noncombatant in the strife 
for life who remarked: ‘‘That fellow 
was a great philosopher. He knew how 
to appeal to the new woman when swim- 
ming her strongest against the old or- 
der of things. He only offered his plea 
to the ‘eternal womanly,’ to woman’s 
maternal need of taking care of the sick 
or the helpless. Those girls will prob- 
ably always think it was their own phys- 
ical strength and powers that rescued 
them from death by drowning, but it 
was really the ‘eternal womanly,’ bent 
upon helping one they believed in dan- 
ger and need.’’—Boston Transcript. 


CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 


the Ceaseless Activity of the 
Youthful Minds, 

Many of his questions cannot be con- 
nected with his reading, but appear to 
result from reasoning or a recognized 
analogy. ‘‘How do plants make them- 
selves bigger when they grow?’’ he ask- 
ed when we were talking about plant- 
ing his garden. I heard him saying to 
himself, ‘‘Wildless, wildless.’’ I asked 
him what he was talking about, and he 
replied: ‘‘About plants that are not 
wild. What are they called?’’ ‘‘Garden 
or cultivated plants,’’ I answered. 
‘*‘What made you say  wildless?’’ 
‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘I knew that harm- 
less means something that wouldn’t do 
any harm, and so wildless means plants 
that are not wild.’’ He mentioned the 
fall, and I asked him what he meant by 
fall. He replied: ‘‘The winter at first; 
the first of it. Do they call it fall be- 
cause everything is falling?’’ 

There was some talk about dressing 
him or putting on his dress, and, rea- 
soning from analogy, he asked, ‘‘When 
God puts the skin on people, is that 
skinning them?’’ I once read of the 
people in the moon being like grasshop- 
pers and told him about it. When I had 
finished the story, he said: ‘‘When we 
look up in the sky, we see the moon 
rolling on above us, and when the peo- 
ple in the moon look up in the sky they 
see the earth rolling along above them. 
What is the strange puzzle about that?’ 
I told him that his specimen of mica 
was silicate of potash, and he asked: 
‘“‘Why is mica silicate of potash—be- 
cause they put ashes in a pot?’’ 

These questions have been recorded 
to represent an innumerable number un- 








They Suggest 


thought and the variety of reasonings 
that a child under 6 years of age may 
have. They show his natural method of 
acquiring knowledge, but they can on- 
ly suggest the ceaseless activity of his 
mind during all his waking hours.— 
Henry L. Clapp in Popular Science 
Monthly. ‘ 
The Grewsome Mahratta. 

The grewsome mahratta wadkah, the 
weapon of the Hindoo assassin, is shaped 
like a tiger’s claws and fastened to the 
fingers of the right hand by rings. With 
a treacherous embrace the murderer 
claps his victim and tears him open, 
leaving him mutilated in a condition 
that leads the discoverers of the body to 
believe a tiger or some other wild beast 
has clawed the man to death. 


In 1861 Mendoza suffered from an 
earthquake, which shattered many 
bouses, and fire broke out among the 

the most terrible con- 
fiagration the city had ever known. 
Over 10,000 lives were lost on this oo- 








- LIowe my present good health to Pink 


recorded and to show the wide range of | 95, 


REV. N. WAYNE WOLCOTT. 
Interviewed by a — for the Indepen- 
t. 


He Tells of His Recovery from an Illness 

that Threatened to Incapacitate Him. Is 
Now Ableto Attend to His Duties, Has 
Nothing but Words of Praise for the 
Remedy He Used. 

From the Independent, Auburn, N. Y. 

It having come to the knowledge of 
the editor of the Cayuga County Inde- 
pendent of Auburn, that Rev. N. Wayne 
Wolcott, Pastor of Baptist Church, of 
Fleming, N. Y., had been cured of nerv- 
ous prostration by the use of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, he sent 
a reporter to that town to ascertain from 
Mr. Wolcott the truth of the report, and 
receive from his own lips a statement of 
his case and how he had been benefited. 
The reporter found Mr. Wolcott to be 
a gentlemen some 40 or 45 years of age, 
in good health, and active in his minis- 
terial duties. He is highly esteemed as 
a pastor and a citizen, and is a gentle- 
man of strict integrity, whose statements 
can be implicitly relied upon as truthful 
in every respect and devoid of exaggera- 
tion. In reply to questions as to the 
truth of the report that he had been bene- 
fited by Pink Pills, he made the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘Eight years ago, while 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Covert, 
N. Y., I was stricken with nervous pros- 
tration. During the winter of 1887-8, I 
had conducted revival services and de- 
livered a series of lectures in addition to 
my work as pastor and became com- 
pletely run down. I could not work, 
and felt as though my days were num- 
bered. I tried a doctor, but did not re- 
ceive much aid from him. 
At this time I received a call from the 
church at Tully, N’ Y. At first I de- 
termined not to accept it, for I knew 
that in my weak condition I could not 
do the work. But hoping against hope, 
I finally decided to try, and accordingly 
went there. My health continued to 
fail and I grew weaker, and I thought I 
would have to give up entirely my work 
for God, which I love. Just then, how- 
ever, the sun broke through the clouds. 
Mr. Tallman, of Tully, whom I shall 
always remember as a benefactor, recom- 
mended me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. He had tried them and they had 
done him good. Asa last resort I tried 
them. The effect was wonderful and 
immediate. From the very first box my 
system began to tone up, my blood be- 
came rich, and once more I became the 
strong and vigorous man I was before 
my health failed. 
“My labors, if you knew of the labors 
of a country parson, you can readily be- 
lieve, were very heavy. I had not been 
able to work, and was losing my interest 
in the cause of Christ, but like magic 
my old vigor returned and for three more 
years I labored there and raised $4,000 
toward building up the Church in addi- 
tion to my regular duties. All my 
friends say of me that lama very hard 
working man, but in Covert I could not 
work. AfterI went to Tully and the 
pills had restored my health, I think I 
may say that I merited that name. For 
three or four years after I left Tully I 
did evangelistic work. Two years agolI 
came here. Since then I have never had 
any return of my old trouble, but am in 
good health, strong and active, with no 
symptom of nervous prostration, which 
was caused by overwork. It is ahomely 
expression, but I felt like a ‘“‘wrung-out 
dish-cloth without any starch in it.” 


Pills, and want most heartily to com- 
mend the magic remedy to every one 
troubled with nervous prostration or 
physical weakness.” 

As a parting remark Mr. Wolcott said: 
“T have often thought that in return for 
what Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have done 
for me, I would like to become a medical 
missionary to make known their merits.” 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers, or will be sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents a box, or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Scbnec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Costa Rica 64570, dam of Merry 
Maiden 64949, winner of sweepstakes for 
best individual cow in any herd compet- 
ing in the World’s Fair Dairy Tests, 
Chicago, 1893, gave birth at Hood Farm, 
Oct. 19th, to a heifer calf by Mint 23600, a 
son of Diploma 16219, out of Lorita, one 
of the World’s Fair Dairy Test herd. 
This heifer is the nearest of kin to 
Merry Maiden of any calf which it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 


Lightning Butter-Maker. 
Just think of churning butter in two 
minutes. It seems hardly possible but 
it can be done with the newly invented 
machine now being manufactured by W. 
H. Baird & Co., of Pennsylvania. Those 
who have spent an hour on a warm day 
doing the churning, can readily aprre- 
ciate how delightful this new machine 
must be. Jt is easy to operate and every 
butter-maker that sees it orders one at 
once. It is the easiest thing on earth to 
sell, and requires no experience either. 
All those who have ordered one so far 
are so well pleased with it, that they 
never tire singing its praises. Any one 
can make from $5 to $10a day selling 
this machine in their township. Those 
who have a little time to themselves and 
wish to make money easy, can obtain 
full particulars regarding this wonderful 
invention, by writing to W. H. Baird & 
Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Station A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Conversation is but carving— 


Give no more to every guest 
Than he is able to digest, 











. > - * * 
Give to all but just enough; 

Let them neither starve nor stuff ; 
And that each may have his due, 
Let your neighbor carve for you. 


—Scott. 





Blood Is Life. 


It is the medium which carries to 
every nerve, muscle, organ and fibre its 
nourishment and strength. If the blood 
is pure, rich and healthy you will be 
well; if impure, disease will soon over- 
take you. Hood’s Sarsaparilla . has 
power to keep you in health by making 
your blood rich and pure. 


Hood’s Pills are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, bi!lousness. 
c. 


Goose quills for pens sold in London in 
1542 at twenty cents a thousand. 

Blubber, the fat of sea animals, costs 
ten cents a pound in Lapland. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local epplicntions, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by _con- 
stitutional remedies. ness is ca by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you havea rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube _restor- 
ed to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
ca y catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
tlamed condition of the mucous surface. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s 
for ciroulary ‘j°CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 

. J. CE .. Toledo, O. 
t@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Signal’s Lily Flagg 31035, owned at 
Hood Farm, who holds the silver chal- 
lenge cup for the greatest production of 
butter in one year, 1047 lbs., 3{ oz., has 
just freshened by giving birth to twin 




















old logging road they went a little way, 


casion. 





calves by Brown Bessie’s Son. 


A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


He Tells Why He Was Induced to Aban- 
don His Profession. 
A well known business man from 
Texas was in Washington not long ago, 
on his way to New York, when a re- 
porter met him and had a long talk 
with him. Instead of being either judge 
or major he was a doctor, and the re- 
porter asked him how he happened on 
that title. 
**I used to be a physician,’’ was the 
replyt 
‘*What did you quit it for, if that’s a 
fair question?"’ 

The gentleman from Texas hesitated, 
and the hotel clerk joined the reporter 
in coaxing him to @ell the story of his 
life. 

**I suppose I might as well,’’ conced- 
ed the gentleman, “and here a 
When I was 22 years old, I left Ken- 
tucky for a town in Arkansas, and there 
I hung out my shingle and continued 
the practice of medicine. I had such 
good luck that I became auite confident 
of my ability, and I fe)t quite able to 
tackle any sort of a case that came my 
way. I had been practicing about three 
years, and had saved up nearly $1,500, 
when one day a young fellow led his 
father into my office, and the old gen- 
tleman wanted me to remove his eye, as 
it pained him so he couldn’t stand it.’’ 

“T had never had much experience 
with eyes, and of course I shouldn’t 
bave undertaken his case, but I thought 
I was equal to anything, and at once 
began making my prepartions for the 
operation. I u.derstood from what the 
son said that the pain from the bad eye 
affected the other, and as it had been 
blind for ten years the family thought 
the best thing todo wastoremoveit. In 
avery short time I had my patient under 
the infinence of ether, and without call- 
ing in any assistance further than the 
son I went to work and soon had the eye 
out. Then as I began to put it in shape 
I noticed, to my horror, that I had tak- 
en out the wrong eye. The thought of 
what I had done startled and frightened 
me so that I at once hurried through 
my work and sent tha old man home in 
@ carriage. 

**Then I drew out what money I had 
in the bank, packed up my belongings, 
and, after settling all my bills quietly, 
I took a night train and left the town 
for Mexico. Being extremely sensitive 
anyway, the thought of the terrible in- 
jury I had inflicted upon this man so 
wrought upon my feelings that I could 
not stay in one place, and I wandered 
about Mexico for three months. At the 
same time I was afraid that I might be 
identified by some person and be arrest- 
ed and carried back for the punishment 
I so richly deserved. After four months 
I came over to Texas, and in a remote 
town I opened an office again and 
changed my name. I managed to make 
a living and staid there for five years, 
worrying so over the man that I had 
made blind and perhaps had left to die 
that I became gray and wrinkled. 

“I presume I would have died there, 
but one day I happened into San An- 
tonio and met aman I had known in 
the Arkansas town. At first I thought 
of trying to get away, but I concluded 
that the time had come for me to take 
my punishment, for I couldn’é stand it 
any longer, and I went up to him and 
asked him if he didn’t come from 
Blankville and did he know Mr. X. 
and the doctor who had got out of town 
so disgracefully. I was relieved to find 
that he didn’t know me at all, and he 
at once proceeded to tell me that the 
disappearance of the doctor was still an 
unsettled mystery, and that Mr. X. was 
in good health. I told him I had heard 
that the doctor had taken out the wrong 
eye and that the old man had become 
stone blind in consequence. He assured 
me that the old man had not suffered 
any inconvenience at all, because he was 
blind, anyway, in both eyes and had 
been for years, and another physician 
had finished the job quite satisfactorily, 
and the patient’s general health had 
greatly improved. 

**You have no idea,’’ concluded the 
gentleman from Texas, ‘‘how this news 
relieved me, and in my enthusiasm I 
gave up the practice of medicine forever 
and put my money into a manufactur- 
ing establishment that has almost made 
me rich in the past 20 years. I never 
went back to the remote Texas town 
again; neither did I ever go to the 
Arkansas town, nor tell my informant 
who Iwas. As it happened I was all 
right, but the suffering I had endured 
‘was enough to cause me to put that part 
of my past clear behind me and keep it 
there. ’'—Washington Star. 


Historic Powderhorns. 

Between the years 1755 and 1760 
about 1,800 army powderhorns were 
used in the English and American ar- 
mies engaged with the French, and 
probably the same number existed in 
the American army during the Revolu- 
tion. Each horn used in the continental 
army was marked with the initials or 
name of the soldier who carried it. The 
spirit of the times is shown by the sen- 
timents engraved on the horns, and 
daily read by the owner and his com- 
panions, such as these: 

Liberty or death. 
In defence of liberty. 
My liberty I'll have or my death. 
Liberty—no slavery. 
Death before dishonor. 
Now is the time, ye hearts of oak, 
To give our foes a fatal stroke. 

Horns were last used in the war with 
Mexico ind848. After that they rapid- 
ly disappeared. Many were shortened to 
make them more convenient for hunt- 
ing purposes. Some of them were clean- 
ed, the valuable records and engravings 
upon them being scraped off and thus 
lost.—J. L. Sticht, U. S. N., in St. 
Nicholas. 





Church Fairs. 

A Maine man who has studied church 
fairs pretty carefully thus defines them: 
‘Church fairs are places where we 
spend more money than we can afford 
for things we do not want in ordér to 
please people whom we do not like and 
to help the heathen, who are happier 
than we are.’’—New York Tribune. 





A Unique Village. 

Buckland-on-the-Moor, a secluded vil- 
lage of Devonshire, England, has no 
public house, parson, policeman or pau- 
per. The squire owns al] the land. The 
farms are small, but profitable. The 
farm laborers live in the squire’s cot- 
tages. When they fall sick, the squire 
pays their wages as usual, and when 
they are too old to work any more they 
are continued on the pay list and potter 
about, doing what they please. 


In Kansas thrashing an acre of wheat 
is estimated to cost $1.18, while the 





‘OUR MILLIONATRES. 


LIKE OTHERS BEFORE THEM SOME 
ARE DOOMED TO OBSCURITY. 


The Only Way to Create Distinction L_ 
Wealth Is to Use It—Some Who Will 
Not Be Remembered Thirty Days After 

They Are Dead. 


The London Spectator once published 
alist of those it called ‘‘obscure mil- 
lionaires’’ who had died within the pre- 
vious ten years. The list was a rather 
long one. This age is a shopkeeping age, 
itistrue. It is apt, we say, to value 
men according to their property. Great 
wealth gives great consideration, and 
yet, notwithstanding the exaggerated 
importance of money and money get- 
ting, it appears that wealth in the lar. 
gest measure redeems no man from ob- 
scurity; that money in itself, by its 
mere possession, confers no distinction 
which even this age values. Its use, and 
not its possession, is dll that can make 
it a matter of distinction. In our own 
country, even more than in Europe, 
wealth exaggerates its own consequence. 
It is natural that it should, for here, 
more than there, it is a personal mat- 
ter. The American millionaire has 
**made,’’ as he says, his own millions. 
They represent his own shrewdness, in- 
dustry, tact, perseverance or ‘“‘good 
luck.’? He is fond, it may be, of re- 
minding us all that itisso. Heisa 
‘‘self made man,’’ and recurs to the 
time when he was a barefoot boy, or a 
penniless youth, with some pride, asa 
proof of how bright a man he is in hav- 
ing changed by his own unaided powers 
the early poverty for the present wealth. 

He feels in his heart he has done a 
noble work and that he deserves the 
commendation of mankind for doing it. 
He is liable to disappointment, as we 
all know, and it is somewhat strange 
that, shrewd as he is in money matters, 
he is so blind in others. For the rest of 
the world is very busy, and has little 
time to trouble itself about his success 
or his failure. Neither can other people 
see on exactly what grounds a man can 
claim its applause only for having taken 
good care of his own interests. 

The consideration given to him for 
his money is given only to his face by 
those who expect to get something by 
it. The community would look compla- 
cently upon the matter if a sudden re- 
vulsion should set him to sweeping the 
streets tomorrow, would consider him, 
indeed, quite as important in the Jast 
occupation as in that of raking his 
heaps higher. In other words, it is the 
wealth itself that is important, if there 
is any importance in the case. The man 
who owns it may be very unimportant. 
In fact, if he is content to be merely its 
owner, he is sure to be so. 

The only way to create distinction 
with wealth is by the use. What a man 
does with what he has determines the 
question of his obscurity. The world is 
very just and forgets all but its bene- 
factors. The millionaire who uses his 


officeholder who uses his office for his 
own benefit, or the man of genius who 
exhausts his genius for his own selfish 
ends, or, indeed, like any man who, en- 
dowed with atrust, uses the trust for his 
own exclusive use and behoof. 

Men possessed of other trusts are not 
as apt to make this mistake as the men 
possessed of money. Genius, intellec- 
tual power, high spiritual gifts, we are 
all loud to claim are conferred for the 
good of humanity. We stand ready to 
condemn relentlessly the men who, en- 
dowed with such gifts, use them mainly 
for their own advantage. But great 
wealth, especially if a man has himself 
won it, is less apt to be considered a 
trust. The greed for it is great. It is 
often sought not for itself, but for the 
supposed distinction it confers. When 
the young man of energy and ambition 
looks forward to the attainment of it as 
the end of his endeavors, he is not led 
by any miserly desire for money in it- 
self. He has rather the nobler desire of 
winning distinction and importance by 
its possession. It is a means and not 
an end. Pity he should in the years of 
his pursuit so often change his notion, 
for his first opinion is right. Weulth 
can confer distinction. It can bring 
honor and high consideration. It can 
make a man’s mewory fragrant with 
blessings for centuries. But to do all 
this it must be used. 

There are millionaires in our own 
country who will neither be remember- 
ed nor cared for 30 days after their cost- 
ly funerals. Their passage from among 
living men will leave no void, for the 
stocks and bonds and shares which alone 
gave them their consequence remain. 
Mankind has lost nothing, misses noth- 
ing. There are others who will be miss- 
ed in 1,000 places and by thousands of 
hearts, for though the millions remain, 
the heart that made the millions a bless- 
ing is gone. The man in thiscase is lost 
to us, and he was more than his money. 
There are again some few who so dis- 
pose of their thousands that their names 
and memories are linked for years, for 
centuries, tothe monuments of benef- 
icence they leave behind them, famous 
the land over, not for their wealth, but 
for the good deeds their wealth was used 
for. The millionaire is nothing, his im- 
portance nothing, his consequence noth- 
ing. We want to know what he does 
with his millions before we care to re- 
member his name. As a millionaire 
merely he is like the great poet who 
never writes, the great orator who has 
never made a speechy the great inventor 
who has never invented anything. He 
had grand opportunities. He could have 
done so much with his money. He di 
nothing. He ‘‘died worth so many mil- 
lions.’”? Thatisall. We stand by hi 
grave and think what a fool he was, 
another ‘‘obscure millionaire!’’—Phila- 
délphia Church Standard. 


Not a Case of Sympathy. 
“‘Do you know that your confounded 
dog barks all night?’’ 
**Yes, I suppose he does. But don’t 
worry about him. He makes up for it 
by sleeping all day.—Cleveland Plain 
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SilOUSNES 
Is caused by torpid liver, which prevents diges- 


tion and permits food to ferment and putrify in 
the stomach. Then follow dizziness, headache, 


Hoods 


insomina, nervousness, and, 
if not relieved, bilious fever 
or blood poisoning. Hood’s 
Pills stimulate the stomach, 
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The only Pills to Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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The remarkable results 
from the use of 
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and healing, it promptly relieves 
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the cough and restores the affected 
ee , uy SS s s parts. 
Unlike Cod-Liver Oil it is perfectly agreeable to take, an aid to digestion and a help ; 





Petroleum for the Lungs! 


ANGIER’S 
Z1ROLEUM 3 
EMULSION 


Show it to ve possessed of powers never before exhibited in the 
In the treatment of Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic Coughs, and Weak Ly, 
‘ts marvellous cures when every other means has failed prove it t« ents 
derful reconstructive remedy known for affections of the breathing 
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organs. Soothj 


millions for his own benefit is like the! 
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stomach and bowel action. A rapid flesh builder, 
Druggists, 50c. and $1.00. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


it counteracts wasting and exhaust; 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASs. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. a) 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 
World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1884 and 1885. 


HICHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 


b-0b fase 














DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 


HIGHEST AW. 
St. Louls Agricultural and een on, 1889, 


SIX HICHEST A 
World’s Columbian tA 1893. 


HIGHEST R 
Western Fair My pe 1893. 


SIX COLD MEDALS 











STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANOrS, 


Above Style Family Range is sold on!» } 
Traveling Salesmen from our own 





” Our 
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at one uniform price throughout t) 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. United States and Canada 
SILVER MEDAL Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought 


el 
wii! Last a Lifetime if properly used. and 


Over 321,597 sold io Jan. Ist, 1s96, 


Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 
ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 


LOUIS, MO., U.s§ 
ARIO, SA 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


erst Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oot. 4, 1896, 

A very ludicrous incident occurred at | or BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7,00 A.M. 
Vienna some time ago, when Max Hal- 113.50, 1.20, 11.00 P.M via_ Brunswick 
be, the successful playwright, who had | 209 hg Be Re 
come to close a contract with the man- | 1.38 
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MISLEADING TELEGRAMS. 


Efforts at Brevity Often Result In Ridic- 
ulous Misunderstandings. 


1.48 Sundays only, and 2.30 P. M.. t12.20 
agers of a Vienna playhouse for the per- | #: M., (night) leave Bath, 
formance of one of his dramas, found | (uppe 
that his shoes had been stolen during 
the night just preceding his return 


home. 

In Vienna hotels it is the custom to | M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 9.55 A’ 
place one’s shoes in front of the bed- | “ane $18, 3.35 Gandaysonly.. and 4.30 P.M. 
room door before retiring. The hotel | Leave Bangor 5.30 A. M 
porter calls for them, cleans them and 
replaces them. On that particular day 
some sneak thief had entered the hotel | 
and walked away with half a dozen | 
pairs of shoes, among them Halbe’s. 

In Munich, Halbe’s wife was anxious- 


-M.; leave Gar- 
A. M., 2.20, 2.40 Sun 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 11.50 
and 9.10 A. M., 2.36, 2.55 Sundays only, 3.47 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 P. 





fears, since he could not arrive on time, | pLR¢ mid-day, trains connect for Rockland, 


Halbe sent her the following dispatch: co Anew. how an, Ifast,  Roxter. 
“on Bo . ‘er anc oxcroi!t, ar fiarbor anc ucks 
Could not leave hotel; stole shoes. | port, and nigh. trains run every night be 
Max.’’ Ar hour and a half later tele- woe +g 4 gor, connecting at 
. . : runs Wc. or Wwiston an ath, and by 
grams began pouring into Vienna to waiting at junction pointe. ‘tor Skowhe an, 
Halbe's friends, to the manager of the | excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
theater where he had just concluded Dexter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
arrangements to have his play pro- 
duced and to the chief of police, with 





Sunday mornings. 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 


STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. and 








4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 8.30 A. M. and 1.20 
the request to help Mr. Halbe at once 3 M. ia Bo A. &. A B.. 4.36 F Mi. viac 
and to get him a good lawyer. 58S SS eres ten Pp Se OS ar 

: : eave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. and 7.30 P.M 

The wife of Mr. Halbe had misunder- ve Bar bor, 10.20 it _. 8 30 P, M. 
’ . | leave sworth, 11.50 A. M., 5.47 P. M.; leave 
stood her husband’s telegram and be-| pi oxsport, 5.55, 10.00 A. M', 3.60 P.M. leave 
lieved that he could not leave Vienna Bangor 7.16 A. M., 9:40. 8.0 one Pu .25 P. M, ; 
i oes. eave ver an oxcro’ ter) 7.08 
for having stolen sh Although she A. M., 4.20 P. M.; leave Boltast, 7.20 ‘A. M., 
could not possibly understand why he 126 P.M.: leave Skowhoya n, 8.30 A. M.. 1.38 
should steal shoes, the poor woman be- | E: M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 

. . 9 & .M : 40, 9.10 

lieved that he had bad a fit of klepto- Mi: 8.18, 10 +3 Aiytie AS by 
mania and had been caught in the act. | Sugus > 0.06 A. M., 3.06, 3.60, 111.00 

P. M., 1.60 A. M.; leave Bath, 7.15, 110.55 A. 
After ee exchange of ea pe the M,. 4:00 P. M.. 13.064 idnight); leave Bruns 
misunderstanding was explained away. Ck, 7.40, 111.25 A.M., 4.28, 4.45 P.M., 112.35, 

, 3.00 A. M. (night); | Farm , 8.50 A, 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. M.., 2.30 P. is AL, A Rpper) 7.10, 
11.05, A. M., 4.256 P. M.; leave Lewiston 

The Moon Will Never Change. Ogaer) 6.50: 110.30 A. M., 11.20 P. M 


? ay express train runs daily, leav 

ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 P. M., 

Brun: wick 1.48, Augusta 2.55, Waterville 

3.36, arrive at Bangor 5.15 P. M., connecting 

for oH from. Lewiston and Bath, but not for 
ano. 


The headline may give the reader the 
idea that something has gotten wrong 
with our satellite and that in the fu- 











ture Luna’s fair face will not get 
through the regular phases of new moon, 
first quarter, full moon and last quar- 
ter, as has been her wont since the time 
‘‘when the mind of man runneth not 
to the contrary.’’ 

But such, dear reader, is not the idea 
we mean to convey, but we do mean ex- 
actly what the headline says, that under 
existing conditions (and the conditions 
which have existed on the surface of the 
moon for perhaps millions of years) it 
is a physical impossibility that the face 
of the moon should change one iota. 
There are neither outside nor inside in- 
fluences that can be brought to bear to 
make achapge in the configuration of 
‘‘our silvery sister world.’’ Her inter- 
nal fires have long since died out and 
there is an utter absence of both air and 
water. Existing under such conditions 
it is utterly impossible that the face of 
the moon should undergo change or dis- 
integration even in the course of a hub- 


The morning train from Augusta, and for 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
nect for Rockland. Trains ran between Au 

and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an 
een Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as tiwr 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, re! 
erence may be had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w:: 
be cheerfully furnished on application to +! 
Gener | Passenger Agent. 
y. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
Vice Pres. & Gen") M’a’> 

F. E. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 

Sept. 30, 1896. 
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night when you were the only passenger 
for many blocks? It is a peculiar experi- 
ence. I got on a Broadway car last 
night, or, rather early this morning, at 
Park place, and I had the car to myself 


Deposits Received} Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 


In Savings Department, interest paid 


the ceiling done and was surveying it 
called from the doorway: 
It’s too hard work for you to do.” 


Jennie Irish! 


as far as Astor place. I didn’t have a 
paper with me, so I had nothing to keep 
me busy, and I didn’t want to go to 
sleep. If there had been somebody in 
the car to look at, perhaps it would 
have been al. “ight, but as it was I 
don’t think I ever felt so lonesome in 
my life, and if I had been the solitary 
passenger much longer I would have 
gone out on the platform and talked to 
the conductor out of sheer desperation. 
If I were a railroad president, I don’t 
think I would care for a private car if I 
expected to travel alone.—New York 
| Times. 





Never Talked Politics. 

**You say he never talks politics?’’ 

“I’ve known him ten years and I 
never even heard him mention the sub- 
ject. %. 
| ‘*And you seem to think that it’s 
| ereditable to him?’’ 

“I do.”’ 

“Well, I want to say that any man 
who lives in this country and doesn’t 
care enough for its welfare to discuss 
the political questions that arise is 
not’’— 

“But this man is dumb.’’—Chicago 





Edward I of England was Long- 
shanks on account of his extraordinary 
height. He is said to have been nearly 
seven feet in stature. Philippe V of 





France bore the same title. 
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Woman's Department. 


HOUSE CLEANING. 











“Here’s a pretty mess!” ejaculated 
Charlie Kane, as he came in sight of his 
home. Only a week’s vacation, and all 
the charm of home-coming dispelled at 
the start.” 

The cosy, cream colored house, against 
a forest clothed in its fresh spring dress, 
the wide, fertile fields, the shining river, 
which wound, ribbon like, through the 
green valley, and the distant hills, tier 
upon tier, until they blended in misty 
purple with the horizon—all these, 
flooded with the glad spring sunshine, 
made a picture of rustic beauty and 
contentment. 

But the windows of the house had 
been removed, the veranda was littered 
by various household articles, the fence 
was covered by dusty carpets and rugs, 
and an air of confusion was over the 


place. 
His mother and sister met him at the 


door. 
“Tf we had only known that you were 
coming so soon,”’ began his mother, 
helplessly, after the first greetings were 
over. 
“Yes, if we had known, but then, 
I don’t see what else we could do,” 
added Kate. “‘We didn’t expect you 
until next week, but, oh dear! we're in 
a peck of trouble, yes, in a bushel of it.”’ 
“Never mind, I can help you, and it 
will soon be over,” said the young man, 
heroically. 
“Oh, if you could. The society sent 
word that they would meet here day 
after to-morrow, and the rooms are not 
half cleaned. The white washer hasn't 
come—I was going to do it myself.” 
Kate laughed, as she pointed to the] 
step ladder and pail of white mixture in| 
the middle of the parlor floor. 
“IT can manage that part of the busi- 
ness,” said Charlie, slowly removing his 
white cuffs. “If I only knew where to 
find some of my old clothes.” 
“Oh, wear one of mother’s old dresses. 
I know where to find that, and really, I 
can not spare time to—”’ 
“Oh, yes, anything—hand it over, and 
an old handkerchief to tie over my head. 
I have no idea of filling my hair with 
whitewash. There, how does it fit? No 
one is likely to come near here in house 
cleaning time, that’s one consolation.” 
Although Charlie Kane prided himself | * 
upon his personal appearance, he was 
not afraid of work, and, when once be- 
gan, a masquerade of this sort suited 
him. 
“I wish Jennie Irish could see you 
now” mused Jennie, half unconsciously. 
“Tam sure she wouldn’t say that you 
were a—a dude.”’ 
“Does she say that?” 
Charlie, his face flushing. 
“Why—not exactly, but she has inti- 
mated as much. She dislikes dandefied 
men.” 
“Is that the reason why she was so 
cool when I was at home the last time?” 
“TI suppose so, and then—and then—I 
don’t suppose I ought to mention it to 
you—she knows very well-that I would 
like to have her for a sister-in-law.” 
“Well, if she will beso foolish, it is 
quite evident that she has no idea what 
a useful husband she is passing by. But 
we are wasting precious time. Where is 
the brush, Kate? Whew, how do women 
ever navigate in—in these things?” 
“Do be careful where and how you 
step, or the dress will trip you up—or 
down. Don’t fall, and don’t splash 
everything. The' man that we engaged 
never spots a thing.”’ 
“Ob, ’'lido all right! Keep on with 
your own work, and don’t stop to think 
of me. [never could understand why 
women like to turn a house upside down 
in this fashion. When I have a wife— 
bother this dress!” 
But Kate was gone, and he went on 
with his work in silence, unconscious 
of the fact that fate was fast weaving the 
web of his destiny. 
He plied the brush with such diligence 
that, before an hour had passed, he had 


demanded 


with great satisfaction, when a voice 





“Why, are you whitewashing, Kate? 
Charlie recognized the voice—it was 


What a dilemma for a fastidious man 
0 be in! 

He stood with his back toward her, 
out he could see a dim reflection of his 
isitor against the window—he knew 
aat it was the last person in the world 
hat he wished to see at that time, and 
n that dress. 

She mistook him for Kate—what a 
ompliment to his pretty sister! He 
miled grimly, as he saw a gleam of 
omfort in that thought. 

“Kate, are you mad with me?” Jennie 

ent on. (Why didn’t she go away?) 
I forgot that Charlie was your brother, 
hen I spoke as I did. But he is dande- 
Hed, and you know it, with his cane and 
is kids—not at all the Charlie that—” 

“That you used to like much better, 
bh, Miss Jennie?” The strangely clad 
gure whirled abruptly. “Ah, Jennie, 
= heart is the same as when he used to 
tink you the dearest girl in the whole 
orld, and—” 

“All done, Charlie? Why, Jennie, 
hen did you come in?” cried Kate, in- 

ently, as she appeared in the door- 
ay. “Isn’t that dress becoming to 
narlie? He is a famous hand at clean- 
€ house, Jennie. That ceiling is done 
autifully,” she concluded with a look 
triumph. 

“I don’t even wear kids,” said Charlie 
ravely holding out two shapely hands, 
awed with whitewash. : 

Please forgive me—I'm real sorry, as 

children say,” said Jennie, with 
hed cheeks. 

Upon one condition—which I will 

me later,”’ whispered Charlie, with a 

wg glance that did not lessen her 


Now, Kate, we'll get the carpets 
“4 You must excuse us, really, Miss 
= se the Society is going to meet |: 

a | can help, 
at Work,” 


too, and many hands maks 
Jennie declared, while Mrs. 
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HOUSE CLEANING. 











“Here's a pretty mess!’ ejaculated 
Charlie Kane, as he came in sight of his 
home. Only a week’s vacation, and all 
the charm of home-coming dispelled at 
the start.” 

The cosy, cream colored house, against 
a forest clothed in its fresh spring dress, 
the wide, fertile fields, the shining river, 
which wound, ribbon like, through the 
n valley, and the distant hills, tier 
upon tier, until they blended in misty 
purple with the horizon—all these, 
flooded with the glad spring sunshine, 
made @ picture of rustic beauty and 
contentment. 

But the windows of the house had 
been removed, the veranda was littered 
by various household articles, the fence 
was covered by dusty carpets and rugs, 
and an air of confusion was over the 


gree 


place. 

His mother and 
door. 

«“[¢ we had only known that you were 
coming so soon,” began his mother, 
helplessly, after the first greetings were 
over. 

“yes, if we had known, but then, 
I don’t see what else we could do,” 
added Kate. “We didn’t expect you 
until next week, but, oh dear! we're in 
a peck of trouble, yes, in a bushel of it.” 

“Never mind, I can help you, and it 
will soon be over,’’ said the young man, 
heroically. 

“Qh, if you could. The society sent 
word that they would meet here day 
after to-morrow, and the rooms are not 
half cleaned. The white washer hasn’t 
come—I was going to do it myself.” 

Kate laughed, as she pointed to the 
step ladder and pail of white mixture in 
the middle of the parlor floor. 

“I can manage that part of the busi- 
ness,”’ said Charlie, slowly removing his 
white cuffs. “If I only knew where to 
find some of my old clothes.” 

“Oh, wear one of mother’s old dresses. 
I know where to find that, and really, I 
can not spare time to—”’ 

“Oh, yes, anything—hand it over, and 
an old handkerchief to tie over my head. 
Ihave no idea of filling my hair with 
whitewash. There, how does it fit? No 
one is likely to come near here in house 
cleaning time, that’s one consolation.” 

Although Charlie Kane prided himself 
upon his personal appearance, he was 
not afraid of work, and, when once be- 
gan, a masquerade of this sort suited 
him. 

“I wish Jennie Irish could see you 
now” mused Jennie, half unconsciously. 
“Tam sure she wouldn’t say that you 
were a—a dude.”’ ' 

“Does she say that?” 
Charlie, his face flushing. 

“Why—not exactly, but she has inti- 
mated as much. She dislikes dandefied 
men,” 

“Is that the reason why she was so 
cool when I was at home the last time?” 

“IT suppose so, and then—and then—I 
don’t suppose I ought to mention it to 
you—she knows very well-that I would 
like to have her for a sister-in-law.” 

“Well, if she will beso foolish, it is 
quite evident that she has no idea what 
a useful husband she is passing by. But 
we are wasting precious time. Where is 
the brush, Kate? Whew, how do women 
ever navigate in—in these things?”’ 

“Do be careful where and how you 
step, or the dress will trip you up—or 
down. Don’t fall, and don’t splash 
everything. The’ man that we engaged 
never spots a thing.” 

“Oh, Plldo all right! Keep on with 
your own work, and don’t stop to think 
of me. Inever could understand why 
women like to turn a house upside down 
in this fashion. When I have a wife— 
bother this dress!” 

But Kate was gone, and he went on 
with his work in silence, unconscious 
of the fact that fate was fast weaving the 
web of his destiny. 

He plied the brush with such diligence 
that, before an hour had passed, he had 
the ceiling done and was surveying it 
with great satisfaction, when a voice 
called from the doorway: 

“Why, are you whitewashing, Kate? 
It’s too hard work for you to do.” 

Charlie recognized the voice—it was 
ennie Irish! 

What a dilemma for a fastidious man 
0 be in! 

He stood with his back toward her, 
but he could see a dim reflection of his 
isitor against the window—he knew 
hat it was the last person in the world 
hat he wished to see at that time, and 
n that dress. 

She mistook him for Kate—what a 
ompliment to his pretty sister! He 
miled grimly, as he saw a gleam of 
omfort in that thought. 

“Kate, are you mad with me?” Jennie 

ent on. (Why didn’t she go away?) 
| forgot that Charlie was your brother, 

hen I spoke as I did. But he is dande- 
ed, and you know it, with his cane and 
is kids—not at all the Charlie that—” 

“That you used to like much better, 
h, Miss Jennie?’ The strangely clad 

gure whirled abruptly. “Ah, Jennie, 

is heart is the same as when he used to 

Kink you the dearest girl in the whole 

orld, and—” 

“All done, Charlie? Why, Jennie, 

hen did you come in?” cried Kate, in- 

ently, as she appeared in the door- 
4y. “Isn't that dress becoming to 
tarlie? He is a famous hand at clean- 

f house, Jennie. That ceiling is done 

‘autifully,” she concluded with a look 

ttiumph, 

“I don’t even wear kids,” said Charlie, 

ively holding out two shapely hands, 

"ered with whitewash. 

“Please forgive me—I'm real sorry, as 

children say,” said Jennie, with 
hed cheeks. 

‘Upon one condition—which I will 

ue later,” whispered Charlie, with a 

. hing glance that did not lessen her 

ishes, 

‘Now, Kate, we'll get the carpets 

. You must excuse us, really, Miss 


hie, a the Society is going to meet |: 
4 B, an = 


“Lean help, 


sister met him at the 


demanded 


too, and many hands make 


- Work,” Jennie declared, while Mrs, 
‘looked in and smiled in a satisfied 









nearing completion, but, like a wise 
matron, she was silent. 

That was many years ago, and, to this 
day, Charlie Kane endures the discom- 
forts of housecleaning without a murmur. 

Evia H. STRATTON. 

Holliston, Mass. 


MOTHERS MAY MAKE MISTAKES. 


A mother is too apt to take for grant- 
ed tife confidence of her growing son 
and daughter. She has led them 
through childhood into young manhood 
and womanhood. She unraveled all 
their little perplexities, and has been the 
recipient of all their childish joys and 
sorrows. As children they concealed 
nothing. She assumes, without think- 
ing, that this state of affairs continues 
into their adult life. She is sure she 
“knows all about her children,’’ whereas 
the fact may be that she knows nothing 
at all. They outgrew her long ago, says 
a writer in Harper's Bazar. 

When this difference began the young 
boy or girl could scarcely say. Some- 
times itis sudden, sometimes gradual. 
It is certain that with adolescence a new 
life comes to each individual, and that 
the mother who would retain the trust, 
and aid in forming the character of the 
budding man or woman must make a 
special effort to do so. 

It is here that mothers often make 
grave mistakes, and never regain the 
forfeited friendship of their sons and 
daughters. Some women persist in 
treating their children as children long 
after they are grown men and women, 
and require the implicit obedience and 
blind belief of a child from an adult of 
reason and erperience. Other women 
make an equally unfortunate error in, 
metaphorically, “‘washing their hands,” 
of the child they have reared as soon as 
it tries to act upon its own judgment. 
“T have nothing more todo with your 
actions. Now do as you please.” That 
is their position. 

One attitude represses confidence; the 
other rejects it. Both are antagonistic 
to natural law. Children must become 
men and women, and we have no right 
to be angry at or to repel the idea that 
itisso. But surely we may value the 
friendship and trust and love of these 
men and women as highly as we valued 
the child’s faith and loving reliance. 
That parent is wise who perceives in 
time the change, and who studies the 
needs of this formative period, who 
adapts herself to the new phase, and 
who begins by new methods to retain 
the child’s trust, while gaining the 
man’s confidence. 

DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. 

Helen Kellar Passes the Harvard Examina- 

tion Papers. 

When Hellen Kellar was a mere baby, 
as the whole world now knows, she was 
bereft of her hearing, unable to speak 
and unable to see. 

Now she is attending a training school 
for Radcliffe College in Cambridge, and 
has already passed with proficiency a 
portion of the examinations such as are 
required of Harvard freshmen or appli- 
cants for admission to Radcliffe. And 
she is but 16 years old. 

Miss Kellar studies Latin, history and 
arithmetic with the classes. Miss Sulli- 
van is with her constantly at school, and 
the two friends live together at Howells’ 
house. 

Mr. Gillman, the director of the school, 
gave her some of the preliminary Har- 
vard examination papers—the same pap- 
ers which were presented to candidates 
at Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges last 
June. 

Though she had never had any prep- 
erations for college examinations, in fact 
had never had examinations of any sort, 
she passed the papers submitted with 
great credit. The time allowed for each 
paper was precisely the same as that 
given at regular exanfinations, but the 
question had, of course, to be read in the 
code to Miss Kellar, which made the 
time left for answering them consider- 
ably less. 

The answers were typewritten, in 
clear, precise English, and almost with- 
out mistake, either in spelling, punctu- 
ation or subject matter. The Harvard 
examiners, to whom they were submit- 
ted, agreed that, judged by the same 
standard by which they were accus- 
tomed to judge all papers, Miss Kellar 
passed in every subject tried. 

These subjects were English, French, 
German and history. Thus she has al- 
ready passed five hours of Radcliffe’s 
elementary examinations; this, to, atthe 
uncommonly early age of 16, after only 
nine years of conscious development. 


One on the Princess. 

A good story of the late Princess 
Alice has come out on the occasion of 
the striking of a medal for the fishermen 
at Ushant. She once visited the mint 
unexpectedly at a time when some 
medals were being made for noncom- 
missioned officers of the army. While 
she was being shown through the build- 
ing, the officials thought it would be a 
neat thing to stamp her name and the 
date on one of the medals and present it 
to her. She accepted the gift and then 
burst out laughing. The inscription 
feads, ‘‘For long service and good con- 
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Health and Beauty For Working Girls. 

So much is being said and written in 
' these days regarding physical culture as 

a means for the attainment of that 
beauty of face and form which every 
girl is so desirous of possessing that it 
| has become a subject of vital interest to 
}usal]. I shall direct my talk to the 
girls who have only minutes to spend 
where the physical culturists recom- 
mend hours. 

There is no reason in the world 
that you should not be just as beau- 
tiful, just as healthy, as your more 
fortunate sister who has the time and 
money at hercommand. It takes neither 
physical culture, massage nor Russian 
baths to bring back the rosy hue of 
cheek that the confinement of store and 
Office is fast consuming—only a few 
minutes given daily and the strict ad- 
herence to a few rules. 

Health is beauty, and to have good 
health you must look well to four 
things—diet, daily bathing, exercise and 
sensible dressing. 

Eat nothing but plain, nourishing, 
easily digested food, with plenty of 
fruit, avoiding a too great abundance of 
cakes and pastry. 

Dress sensibly. Light, dainty under- 
wear, silk stockings and thin shoes are 
all very well for the drawing room, but 
you who must face all kinds of weather 
need warm flannels and thick soled 
boots. Let your office dress be of some 
warm, lightweight material, plainly 
made, well fitting, but loose enough to 
allow every muscle perfect freedom of 
motion. No woman can be graceful 
who insists upon wearing tight gar- 
ments. 

Bathe daily. Cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and on it depend the health 
and beauty of the person. I do not ad- 
.vocate the cold bath; where one person 
could stand it ten could not, and the 
benefit derived is not greater than from 
water comfortably warmed. A thorough 
bathing in hot water, in winter once a 
week, in summer twice, and the daily 
sponge bath taken just before retiring, 
with water comfortably warmed, is all 
that is necessary. 

Exercise more. The sedentary position 
you occupy makes it a necessity if you 
would be healthy. If it is possible and 
you do not live too far, walk one way, 
either to or from your work. 

If walking is not practicable, pur- 
chase a pair of two pound dumbbells, at 
the small outlay of 30 cents, and just 
before retiring at night, after the warm 
sponge bath, practice light gymnastics. 
Lower the window to admit the fresh 
air, grasp the dumbbells in each hand, 
throw the arms outward,’ downward, 
upward, meantime standing perfectly 
erect and breathing full and deep. Keep 
this up for 10 or 15 minutes; then note 
the quick circulation of the blood and 
the rested feeling. That few minutes’ 
exercise is simply invaluable if prac 
ticed nightiy.—Addie J. Farrar in 
Housewife. 


/ Passing of the Theater Hat, 

One thing indubitably shown by the 
opening of the matinee season is that 
the leaven of ‘‘hats off’’ at the theaters 
has worked among women very appre- 
ciably. At the matinees there are still 
plenty of women in shirt waists and 
sailor hats, and during the performance 
it is noticeable that even these supposa- 
bly unobjectionable headgear are more 
often held in the lap than left on the 
head. 

While the reform movement is work- 
ing it may as well be understood by 
women that there is practically no mid- 
dle of the road scheme in this campaign. 
Almost any head covering is obstructive. 
Even a high coiffure, with spreading 
puffs and a wide comb, may much im- 
pede the view of those directly behind 
it. It is possible, perhaps, to wear a 
very flat bonnet, something after the 
model of the once popular Alsatian bow 
creation, that is endurable, but the mo- 
ment that a nodding pompon, a waving 
aigret, or flaring jet wings or wired 
fans of lace are added the mischief is 
fone. 

At one or two matinees recently an 
eccasional woman has been noticed 
wearing a soft felt hat, not unlike the 
alpine shape worn by men. In one case 
this curious headgear topped a dressy 
toilet. It was doffed, however, as soon 
as the audience room was entered, and 
was carried to the seat, where its non- 
crushable qualities made it easily taken 
care of. In the other instances the crush 
hats finished tailor made suits and were 
also promptly removed. It is possible 
this is what will happen. Hatters will 
design tasteful soft felts, less mannish 
than those now oftenest seen, and a 
crush theater hat will be a necessity of 
every woman’s outfit. An objection to 
this would be the necessity to wear it to 
and from the theater, but even to this 
innovation, after it had ceased to be 
such, women would doubtless become 
reconciled. 

New Orleans and Denver have suc- 
cessfully legislated high hats off wom- 
en’s heads. The opewing of the theat- 
rical season under the neworder of things 
at the southern city showed an almost 
hatless audience of women, the half 
dozen who etill retained them showing 
by their manner that their conspicuous- 
ness would not be repeated. A special 
check system was provided for the bene- 
fit of the women, and many hats were 
cared for in that way. It is safe to as- 
sert that in another season or two hats 
will have completely disappeared from 
theatrical audiences. —New York Times. 


A Skirt For Evening Wear. 

As yet there is but little change in 
the width of the skirt for evening 
wear. It still consists of front, two side 
gores and three back gores. It must 
just touch the ground all round us; ex- 
cept for chaperons the skirts are still 
worn without train. Success depends 
entirely upon the care taken in ging 
the skirt. Cut each width precisely by 
the pattern, taking the greatest care not 
to alter it at the waist. An additional 
length is added or a_ superfluous 
length removed at the same place— 
namely, at the foot. Commence all 
seams at the waist, tacking each one be- 
fore it is machined, and whenever a 
gore and a selvage come together, tack 
the gore upon the selvage. Before 
commenci ; the machine sewing try 
your machine upon the same thickness 
of material as you propose to sew, in 
order to see that the tension is quite 
right, as in sewing silk or satin fabric it 
is of the utmost importance that you 
shall have no work to unpick; the pris- 
tine freshness of the material is so frag- 
ile, and once dissipated it can never be 
restored. 

Fit the skirt at the hips in the lining 
first and note carefully what alterations 
you make; then repeat these in the 
fabric. Press the seams lightly and tack 
the material and lining together at the 


band, which must be made up the cor- 
rect size, and turn the skirt up at the 
foot upon the figure. From the skirt 
cuttings you can obtain the tiny frill to 
finish off the foot of your skirt, and it 
will hang exceedingly well if lined with 
linette of the same shade for prefer- 
ence, whereas if you have a silk lining 
contrast is better. It seems superfluous 
to add that the back gores must be stiff- 
ened in their entire length.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


A Quaker Garb. 

A most Quakerish garb was worn the 
Other day by a hostess who ‘vas pre- 
senting to her friends a young musical 
celebrity at a morning musicale. 

The skirt of the gown was gray silk. 
The seams were heavily strapped with 
black. The bodice was a plain rou J 
waist with puffed sleeves, skin tight 
below the elbow. Around the neck, 
enveloping it like a shawl, was a double 
ruffle of gray silk. It was bound with 
black silk in a tiny bias fold and was 
crossed upon the breast and carried 
around the waist. At the back it was 
tied in two long, narrow ends, edged 
with black silk. It, too, had a trace of 
black through it. To a woman of any 
figure, slim or stout, this fichu effect is 
very becoming, for it plumps out a slen- 
der figure and helps a poor one.—Phil- 
ade] phia Letter. 


The Invaluable Weapon. 

What cannot a girl do with a hairpin? 
Here is the latest use for that simple 
tool. Try it for buttoning your linen 
collar when you are afraid of breaking 
the corners in your wrestle with the 
longest shanked button that has yet 
been devised, but which isn’t more than 
half long enough for the present fash- 
ion of neckwear.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The newest desk for the fashionable 
woman’s den is a rather smal) affair of 
white enamel, decorated in blue. It car- 
ries out the delft coloring and design. 
The white desks, hand painted in a flo- 
ral pattern, are also a novelty. These 
desks have but one drawer, and these 
boast of silver handles. 


Korea, Turkey and India are sending 
women to America to study medicine. 
The oriental countries, where it is des- 
ecration for a man to touch any woman 
but his wife, afford an excellent field 
for women physicians, many English 
and American M. D.’s having a lucra- 
tive practice there. 





Styles For Elderly Women. 

Women are not elderly as early as 
they used tu be, and some never seem 
to grow old, being up to the times all 
their life. From 60 to 70 is the time 
when women still wish to look well, 
yet dread dressing too youthfully. The 
appearance as well as the age should 
govern the elderly woman’s apparel. 
Dark blue, gray, violet, lavender, deep 
green, black, clear and reddish purple 
are all suitable colors. A silvery haired 
woman looks charming in a house gown 
of the deep rich red called grenate. 
Lace rufiles of a creamy shade are be- 
coming to withered hands, and a lace 
jabot at the throat is becoming. Pointed 
and ripple basques are worn, also the 
long jacket waists showing a full or flat 
vest. Large and small revers and epau- 
let effects are in order and crush col- 
lars of silk or ribbon. Elderly women 
do not wear belts or round waists, and 
their sleeves are of a moderate size. 
Their skirts are of the five yard width, 
interlined to a depth of ten inches all 
around, and of six to nine gores, a full 
figure taking the latter. As many ma- 
trons of this age are rather prominent in 
front it is well to fit the front gore with 
a few gathers in the belt. Elderly wom- 
en should wear soft boned corsets or 
corset waists.—Emma M. Hooper in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Mrs. Booker T. Washington, 

Mrs. Booker T. Washington, the wife 
of the principal of the Institution For 
Colored Youth at Tuskegee, Ala, is no 
less earnest in her work among the wo- 
men of her race than is her husband 
among the negro farmers, whom he has 
taught and helped for years past. In- 
spired by the resolutions made at the 
first conference of these men in 1892, she 
determined to devote herself to raising 
their wives and giving them a new 
and broader idea of life. She began 
her labors in a shabby upper room, 
where she and six other women discuss- 
ed ways and means. Today there isa 
weekly conference of over 400 women, 
some of them walking 16 miles to be 
present. There are talks on useful sub- 
jects, there are clas8es and a library for 
the children, and the whole neighbor- 
hood has been elevated and improved. — 
Woman’s Journal. 


Round Crowned Toques. 

Paris milliners are sending over round 
crowned toques in contrast to the oval 
shaped models of a year ago. Fashion- 
able women first adopted these head 
coverings to wear simply with tailor 
costumes, for walking, traveling and 
the like, but they will now wear them 
made of pearl and Persian bead wrought 
velvets, sequined satins and other rich 
materials en suite, with the most elab- 
orate and expensive opera, theater and 
reception costumes. Cream and pinkish 
violet velvets with a crown of pearl dot- 
ted satin, with a band of the garniture 
edging the brim, are among the autumn 
models from Regent street. Another is 
a toque of cream velvet trimmed with 
shaded pink velvet roses, with aigrets 
to match. 


A Woman's Suggestion. 

A specialty which women’s exchanges 
should take up more than they do is that 
of clothing for invalids. This might 
include easily adjusted underwear, as 
well as the dainty bed jackets and sit- 
ting up gowns that are needed. There 
is the semi-invalid, too, who needs 
loose, easy clothing and still wishes to 
preserve the appearance of being dress- 
ed. Maternity gowns would come under 
the same head. In view of the painful 
deficiency of the average wardrobe when 
explored in time of need for sick wear, 
a department of supply of this sort ought 
to offer a valuable field.—New York 
Times. 


A Thirty Story Building. 
A 80 story office building is to be 
erected on Park row, New York city, 
on the site of the old International ho- 
tel and will be 886 feet high from the 
curb line. There wil] be 27 main floors 
and 8 floors in the side towers, 30 floors 
in all. The foundations consist of piles 
driven into the sand, cut off below the 
water line and covered with concrete 
and masonry bases for the columns. The 
outer walls will be carried by cantale- 
vers, as in many other tall buildings of 








waist. Now place them upon the waist- 


THE GLOBE HOTEL. 


Reminiscence of a Famous Hostelry of 
the Philadelphia Centennial. 

The Philadelphia Times publishes a 
long article reviewing the history of the 
famous Globe hotel, just outside the 
grounds, which will be remembered by 
visitors to the Centennial exhibition in 
1876. It was built by a company com- 
posed of some of the wealthiest and most 
prominent citizens of Philadelphia, in- 
cluding General Harry H. Bingham, 
who was president; Hamilton Disston, 
P. A. B. Widener, W. L. Elkins, Sam- 
ue] Josephs, Charles H. Gross and oth- 
ers. Most of these gentlemen subscribed 
from $20,000 to $30,000 each. The ideas 
these capitalists had of the remunerative 
character of the enterprise they had en- 
gaged in may be judged from the fact 
that one of them, at meetings of the di- 
rectors, could show most conclusively on 
paper that the net profits could not pos- 
sibly be less than $2,000,000. The hotel 
cost $250,000, and was a most imposing 
structure, as many will recollect. A big 
mineral! fountain was erected at one end, 
and the company received $20,000 or 
$25,000 for the lease of it. A manager 
of the hotel was engaged at $1,000a 
month for a year. 

The hotel had accommodations for 
5,000 guests. But somehow people 
would not patronize it. Samuel Josephs, 
later the originator of ‘‘Grover, Grover, 
four years more of Grover,’’ and his 
partner paid $50,000 for the bar privi- 
lege. Afterward the company remitted 
$15,000, but even then the two lost 
$60,000 on their venture. It was nota 
liquor drinking crowd that went to the 
Centennial. Connected with the Globe 
hotel, a couple of squares away, was a 
vast collection of sheds, beneath which 
teams could be sheltered and where 
they could be watered and fed. They 
calculated that the manure alone would 
pay all the expenses of the enterprise. 
During the six months of the exposition 
how many teams do you suppose were 
driven beneath the sheds? Exactly one. 
During July, August and September the 
hotel cleared an aggregate over expenses 
of $103,000, but the upshot of the whole 
business was that when the exhibition 
closed the concern was sold out at pub- 
lic auction, and the mammoth hotel 
that had cost $250,000 before a piece of 
furniture was placed in it was knocked 
down under the hammer for $2,500. 
The stockholders in the enterprise re- 
ceived 67 cents for every dollar they had 
invested—a loss of 33 percent. The 
Globe hotel enterprise was one of the 
brightest bubbles and most costly fail- 
ures that ever marked a world’s fair. 


THE WALDORF’S OWNER. 
A $5,000,000 Investment Which Mr. Astor 
Has Seen but Once. 

William Waldorf Astor has $5,000, - 
000 invested in the Waldorf hotel and 
has never been under its roof but once, 
only to visit a friend who happened to 
be staying there. He drove up to the 
ladies’ entrance, walked through the 
hall about 50 feet to an elevator, got 
out at the fifth floor, went to Mr. Kis- 
sam’s room, remained half an hour or 
more, rode down the elevator, walked 
to his carriage without looking to the 
right hand or the left and drove away. 

He has been in New York several 
times since his hotel was completed, but 
this is the only time he has ever entered 
the doors. Whether his indifference is a 
freak or an affectation no one seems to 
know. The managers of his business, 
who are old family friends and occupied 
a@ similar relation with his father, sub- 
mitted to him the plans of the architect 
before construction was begun, and they 
were approved by him, and he, of 
course, advised as to all that relates to 
the property. But he never goes there. 
A friend suggests that his peculiarity 
may perhaps arise from the fact that 
his late wife took an active part in 
planning and particularly in selecting 
the decorations of the house, but one 
would suppose that would increase his 
interest in it. 

A special] reason for Mr. Astor to feel 
an attachment for the Waldorf is found 
on the first floor, where the dining room 
of his grandfather is exactly reproduced. 
When the old mansion was torn down 
to make way for the hotel, the archi- 
tects carefully removed the decorations 
from the walls of the original dining 
room, the old fashioned marquetry floor 
was taken up, the mantel, sideboards, 
window frames and doors, the fireplace, 
the chandeliers, and, in fact, all the fin- 
ishings and furnishings, which are of 
black walnut, handsomely carved, were 
stowed away and then reset in what is 
known as the Aster memorial room, but 
William Waldorf never has had the cu- 
riosity to see it.—Chicago Record. 


Railroad Catechism. 

**Primer of Municipal Government,"’ 
issued by the Buffalo Crosstown Rail- 
Way company: 

. What are streets for? 
To put car tracks in. 
What are people for? 
To pay fares. 
What are municipal authorities? 
The manager of the street railway 
company. 
Q. What form of government has the 
city of Buffalo? 
A. An absolute monarchy. 
Q. Who is the monarch? 
A. The manager of the street rail- 
way company.—Buffalo Express. 








POPOPO 





And No Wonder. 
**Doctor, my daughter is frightfally 
seasick. ’’ 
‘‘Bat, my dear madam, there is no 
water at this resort.’’ 
**No, but she has been reading a nov- 
el called ‘Waves of Emotion.’ ’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 





Nijni Novgorod, in Russia, was almost 
obliterated by fire in 1864. All the build- 
ings and bazaars in which were held 
the great annual fair of merchants from 
all parts of Europe and Asia were blot- 
ted ont. 


Anew moon falling between 10 a. m. 
and 12 m. in summer means very show- 
ery weather. 








The great fire of New York took place 
in 1835. The value of property destroy- 
ed on this occasicn was $15,000,000. 


Tobacco w-* first grown for export in 
this country in i616. 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children. 











this character. —Engineering News. 
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Young Folks’ Column. 


A BRAVE BABY. 


One morning Baby's face was swollen, 
and she cried bitterly with the tooth- 
ache. 

“T tan’t eat, nor nossin’,”’ she sobbed. 

“Tl think I must take you to the 
dentist,” said mamma. ‘That little 
tooth must be pulled out.” 

“Oh-h-h!’ gasped Baby, ‘“‘I—I tan’t.”’ 

“Oh, yes you can,” smiled mamma. 
“Listen tome. If you are a good girl, 
and don't cry, you shall buy a pound of 
candy, but if you docry you will get— 
nothing at all. 

“Mary, bring her warm coat and hood. 
Papa will harness old Jobn for us. 
We’ll go and have it over with.” 

Baby looked earnestly at mamma; then 
firm little lines came around her rosy 
mouth. A whole pound of candy—her 
very own! It was surely worth trying 
for. So she took her seat beside mamma 
in the carriage, with a forlorn little 
smile. 

“Oh-h-h, it’s such a little ways!’ she 
said, when mamma lifted her out, and 
stood her upon the steps of the dentist’s 
office. ‘But I s’ant cry, mamma, is 1?” 

“T hope not,”’ smiled mamma, as they 
went into the office. 

“What? Oh, a tooth; let me see it,” 
said the dentist, lifting Baby into the 
big, easy chair. ‘*We’ll soon fix it.”’ 

Mamma took up a book and tried to 








gether strangely! 

She heard one little gasp—that was all. 
Then Baby slipped from the chair, her 
brown eyes filled with tears, but a brave 
smile upon her quivering lips. 

“T didn’t cry, is I?” she said, proudly, 
a sob in the triumphant little voice. 

“No, you didn’t,” said mamma, and | 
suspect that she wanted to kiss and 
cuddle her. “Now we will go to the 
store, and buy the candy.”’ 

Baby trudged on at her side, with little 
trembling sighs. 

“Mr. Bartlett, here is the bravest girl 
in town, and she wants a whole pound 
of candy—nice creams and chocolates. 
She had a tooth pulled, and didn’t cry,” 
said mamma, laying a bright silver 
quarter upon the counter. And then— 
what, do you think? 

Baby gave a howl, and cried as if her 
heart was breaking. 

“T touldn’t teep the cry in any more 
minutes,”’ she told papa, that night, and 
I guess that was the truth. But I think 
that she was a brave baby, don’t you? 
ELLA H. STRATTON. 


BOYS’ FIRE DEPARTMENT. 





It Is Thoroughly Organized and Equipped 
For Quick Work. 
Several Brooklyn boys have organized 
a fire department of their own. The 
ages of the little firemen range from 11 
to 15 years, Ernest Grant, the foreman 
and organizer of the company, being 
the oldest. They have a complete patrol 
outfit, consisting of two goats seven 
hands high in their bare hoofs, one reg- 
ularly constructed patrol wagon of 
small size made to fit the goats, one fire 
extinguisher improvised from a tin wa- 
ter cooler and a half inch rubber tube, 
one scaling ladder and all the appli- 
ances found among the equipment of a 
modern patrol company’s headquarters. 
The uniforms are blue overalls and 
blouses, with rubber boots, rubber 
coats, fatigue caps and gaudy red fire 
hats of regulation block. 
The goats’ names are Tom and Bill, 
and they have been trained by the boys 
until there is not a horse in al] the reg- 
ular department which responds more 
faithfully and quickly to the clang of 
the alarm gong than do Tom and Bill. 
With them the boys have made a 
“‘quick hitch’’ record of ten seconds. 
No such sleek goats were ever seen on 
the rock ribbed hills of Shantytown. 
Tom is a wiry haired maltese, and Bill 
boasts a brindled yellow complexion. 
The boys live near the house of en- 
gine company No. 35, and all summer 
long each of the lads was prompt at roll 
call at 8 o’clock every morning. Their 
names were duly registered in the blot- 
ter, and each was given an hour off at 
lunchtime. All fire alarms and the 
time they were sounded were entered in 
the blotter with red ink. In fact, every- | 


| 





thing about the place was conducted 
just as it is in a regular patrol house. 
All day the goats stood in their stalls 
back of the lilliputian patrol wagon 
ready to dart out and place themselves 
under the drop harness at the sound of 
an alarm. All was bustle and excite- 
ment about the shed at such a moment. 
Foreman Grant shouted his orders in a 








shrill voice a4 all were slipping on their 


read, but somehow the letters ran to- | 


| uncommon. 


boots, rubber coats and fire hats. 


“Willie and Jakie, grab the axes! 
Davy and Jonas, take the hooks! Char- 
lie, grab the roof rope!’’ he would shout. 

The goats came clattering out, and 
the fire brigade was off with a bang, 
the gong on the front of the wagon 
clanging loudly. The company’s mas- 
cot, a fox terrier dog, ran, barking, 
ahead. Around the corner they would 
speed to the house of engine No. 35, of- 
ten arriving there before the regular 
company had started out. They re- 
mained at the firehouse ready to re- 
spond to any alarms that might comein 
while engine No. 35 was away. 

Since school began the young firemen 
have taken a vacation, but next summer 

| they will organize again.—New York 
World, 


Four Handed Nut Gatherers. 
“‘Good Juck to you,’’ said the rosy 
little schoolma’am one Friday, smiling 
at a group of boys and girls from the 
red schoolhouse, as they were planning 
to go on a nutting frolic the next day. 
‘Take care of yourselves and don’t hurt 
the trees, for the poor things cannot de- 
fend themselves, and have no four 
handed friends to help them, like some 
| other trees I know of.’’ 
Then the children crowded around 
her to hear more, and she told them of 
| the graceful Brazilian trees from which 
| come the queer, three sided, hard shelled 
nuts called Brazil nuts. These grow 
packed many together, the sharp edge 
| inward, almost like the parts of an 
orange, and each cluster is covered with 
a hard, woody shell, making a ball half 
| a8 Jarge as a man’s head. 
If monkeys happen to be in a Brazil 
| nut tree, and you throw something up 
to knock down the fruit, those four 
handed little fellows will defend the 
tree in a very lively fashion by pelting 
you with the hard, heavy globes, so that 
you will be glad to get out of the way. 
| Knowing this habit of the monkeys, the 
Indians save themselves the trouble of 
| climbing the trees when they wish to 
gather the fruit. In the nut harvest 
time they just provoke the monkeys to 
|'throw down the nuts, and when the 
shower is over all they have to do is to 
carry the prizes to their boats and drift 
with them down the Orinoco river to 
market. —Brooklyn Citizen. 


“All Things Come Round.” 
It was terribly hot, and I laid me down 
At the foot >f a hickory tree, 
And a squirre! above who wasn’t afraid 
Sat barking and scolding me, 
And a bumblebee swung by a winding path 
With his surly ‘“‘Get out of my way,”’ 
And a roving mosquito came blowing his pipe, 
So what could a fellow say? 
“This bumblebee thinks that he owns the 
earth, 
And the squirrel there claims the tree, 
And this third little varlet would take all the 
rest 
That's of any importance to me.”’ 
But, you see, I was tired and fell asleep, 
And when I opened my eyes 
They found out the door of the bumblebee’s 
store— 
There was honey enough for a prize— 
And the squirrel had thrown me a parcel of 
nuts, 
And near on a floating spray 
A robin was singing a cheery song— 
The mosquito had come his way. 
—W. C. McClelland in 8t. Nicholas. 


Long Time Between Meals. 

Some of our boys and girls think that 
one forenoon is a great deal of time to 
wait for dinner after breakfast is over. 
But there is a big anacondain the Phil- 
adelphia ‘‘zoo’’ which ate its breakfast 
almost two years ago—22 months, to be 
exact—and has just got around to its 
dinner. During all this time it didn’t 
seem to be a bit hungry, although when 
it was really ready for a meal it ate the 
whole bill of fare, which consisted of a 
fat rabbit, all at one gulp. It is not 
very unusua! fora snake to abstain from 
food for several months, at the end of 
which time death generally results, but 
the anaconda’s case is distinctly differ- 
ent from any other. Its fast lasted over 
twice as long as any in the history of 
the ‘‘zoo,’’ and during the whole of its 
continuance there was no evidence of 
ill health. 

Dolls’ Eyes. 

Little girls who play with their dolls 
may be interested to know what sets the 
fashion in dolls’ eyes. When Victoria 
became queen of England, nearly 60 
years ago, she was fair and young, with 
very blue eyes, whereupon blue eyes be- 
came all the fashion, and all the loyal 
dollmakers of her kingdom began send- 
ing blue eyed dolls from their factories. 
In Italy and Spain, where all the great 
beauties have olive skins and dark, 
handsome eyes, a blond doll is quite 
Japanese dolls have twin- 
kling, beady eyes, set in their heads 
aslant, while the gayly dressed dolly 
from Singapore looks from her copper 
colored face with a pair of narrow, oo- 
quettish, black eyes, quite different in 
expression from either the Spanish or 
Chinese beauties. —New York Times. 


Edna's Supper. 

Edna asked grandma for a scrambled 
egg for supper. ‘‘But,’’ said grandma, 
‘‘mamma likes to have you eat light 
suppers.’’ ‘‘Oh, no, grandma, she lets 
me have lots of things darker than 
eggs. ’’— Youth’s Companion. 

Dear Boys and Girls: I feel as if Iam 
too large to be called one of the boys 
who write for the dear old Farmer, so I 
will not undertake to write a letter. 
Will some of the boys or girls please 
send through the columns of the Farmer 
the songs entitled “Take Back the En- 
gagement Ring,” and “On the Banks of 
the Schuylkill?” and oblige your old 
friend, Guy WoopwaRp. 
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NOT UNERRING GUIDES. 


Doall our town and city authorities 
appreciate the fact that, under the pro- 
visions of law, they are liable for the 
condition of guide boards within their 
jurisdiction? A ride throughout the 
country will convince any one that many 
of the guide boards are ina deplorable 
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condition, answering to the de- 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1896. [scription that Obediah Oldbuck 
gave of a guide board many, many years 
TERMS. ago: 
1.60 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF Nor PAID “There it stood, 


WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three iuser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8. AYER, our Agent, is now callin 
nm our subscribers in Androscoggin and 
xford counties. ; 
Me. J. W. KevLwLoaa, our ent, is now 
calling upon our ~ mM, .. Penobscot 
county. 


An uninforming piece of wood, 

Like other guides, as some folks say, 

Can neither tell nor point the way.” 
Throughout the State of Maine there 
is a notable lack of proper guide boards 
at the junctions of highways, and this 
deplorable condition of affairs is a source 
of constant aggravation and loss of time 
and temper, and is ene for which some 
one should be held directly responsible. 
There is little consolation to be obtained 
from the knowledge of the fact that all 
roads lead to Rome. Ifa man is driving 
a team for which he is expected to pay 
livery stable prices, he usually wants to 
reach his destination as soon as possible 
and by the nearest available route, nor 
is it particularly encouraging to climb a 
tall guide post on a dark nigitt and dis- 
cover that the only inscription on the 
board at the top is an ad¥ertisement ad- 
vising you to use Peach’s soap three 
times a day if you care to attain a green 
old age, and to take Goodman’s pills if 
you wish to assist your digestion. 
Maine’s law on this pointis sufficient 
if it could only be enforced. It reads 
something as follows: 

“Towns shall erect and maintain at all 
crossings of highways, and where one 
public highway enters another, substan- 
tial guide posts not less than eight feet 
high, and fasten to the upper end of 
each a board, on which shall be plainly 
printed in black letters on white ground, 
with Dr. Purcell of Biddeford and John! the name of the next town on the route, 
M. Deering, cattle commissioner of Saco, | and of such other place as the municipal 
inspected the herd of cows belonging to| officers direct, with the number of miles 
Ed. Fogg in Biddeford, Thursday morn-| thereto, and a figure of a hand with the 
ing, and found four cows that were| forefinger pointing thereto; and for any 
afflicted with tuberculosis, and ordered | negiect herein, towns are subject to in- 
them to be killed. The three gentlemen | gictment, and fine not exceeding fifty 
made a number of other examinations of | gojlars. 

herds of cows, but did not find signs of| «JF the municipal officers of any town 
tuberculosis among them. unreasonably neglect to cause a guide 
post to be erected in their town as pro- 
vided by law, they forfeit five dollars for 
each month’s neglect, to be recovered in 
an action on the case by any person 
suing therefor. Plantations assessed in 
State and county taxes, and their officers, 
are under the same obligations and sub- 
ject to the same penalties in these 
respects as towns.” 

New Hampshire has a similar law, and 
it is reported that a syndicate is making 
a good living by bringing suits against 
delinquent towns. The complainant 
gets half the fine, and while this method 
of making money has never been held in 
popular esteem, much may be forgiven if 
a reform is effected. 

The ordinary country highways are 
bad enough, the best are not too good, 
and the added nuisance of having to take 
an observation and get your bearings 
whenever you meet a man On an un- 
familiar road only serves to ‘‘call up the 
monosyllables of your unsanctified 
vocabulary.”’ Thus does the absence of 
guide boards retard the approach of the 
millennium. As a matter of local pride 
the inhabitants of every village should 
take an individual interest in seeing that 
every road leading into the surrounding 
country is well supplied with guide 
posts with guide boards on top of them. 
Let there be a reformation all round in 
this matter. It can’t come any too soon. 


Grange Excursion to Washington. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
popular, first-class, low-priced excursion 
to Washington, under the auspices of 
the Grange in New Hampshire, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the National 
Grange in that city next month, to be 
open to Patrons throughout New Eng- 














The Venezuela dispute is still in doubt, 
with a decision promised in December. 





When spring comes it is expected that 
Brunswick and Bath street railways will 
be connected. 


The Orange Judd Farmer estimates the 
crop of potatoes in the United States 
this year at 245,480,000 bushels, 174¢ per 
cent. less than the crop of 1895. 


Capt. Nash is out thus early with that 
inseparable fireside companion, ‘‘The 
Maine Farmer’s Almanac,” for 1897, 
which contains besides the usual almanac 
matter, calculations on the weather—a 
most fruitful topic—wise sayings for 
each month, problems, etc., and all other 
matter which has long given this old 
standard almanac precedence over all 
other publications for the homes of the 
farmers of Maine. 


Dr. Bailey of Portland, in company 














A Spanish diver has succeeded in 
bringing $20,000 worth of silver bars 
from a depth of 168 feet off Cape Finis- 
terre. The steamer Skyro, which sank 
nine miles south of the cape five years 
ago, had eighty-eight bars of silver, 
worth $45,000 on board. The diver, 
whose name is Angel Erostarbe, has 
gone down twenty-seven times this sum- 
mer and brought up thirty-seven of the 
bars. 





Commenting on the recent rise in the 
price of wheat, Secretary of Agriculture 
Morton said, Thursday: The rise of 
wheat in the Chicago and New York 
markets during the last sixty days is 
about 20 cents a bushel. This on a crop 
of 450,000,000 bushels makes $90,000,000, 
and at least 200,000,000 bushels of this 
wheat are owned by and in the hands 
of American farmers. Thusin the last 
sixty days wheat has made for its pro- 
ducers about $40,000,000. 


The Farmington Chronicle thinks no 
‘more normal schools are needed in this 
State at present. That’s right. We 
have three well equipped normal schools, 
with an efficient corps of teachers, car- 
ried on at large expense by the State. 
In these school houses there are many 
empty seats, waiting for our Maine boys 
and girls to come and fit themselves for 
teachers. While this condition of things 
exists it would be the height of foolish- 
ness to tax the people to establish more 
normal schools. Taxes are high enough 
already. 

The next bulletin for the State Agri- 
cultural Department, which will be the 
last of the season, will be on ‘‘Home San- 
itation,” a very important subject. It 














will cover such points as the best way of 
disposing of the wastes and sewage from 
houses, sink drains, etc.; ventilation, 
both in house and barn; cleanliness in 
and about barns and stables, and how it 
is best secured; the best methods of con- 
ducing to the healthfulness of our herds, 
guarding against and preventing disease 
in any form; the best methods of dis- 
posing of the liquid voiding of farm ani- 
mals; use of sunlight in winter; any new 
or improved methods of ventilating cow 
tie-ups which is considered desirable; 
and any other ideas which may occur to 
farmers in different parts of the State. 





At the convention of New England 
Universalists in Portland there was a 
warm discussion on changing the creed. 
In view of this, Rev. Mr. Wells of Belfast 
told a good story at the convention. 
They were talking about creeds and a 
brand new affair had been projected, 
whereupon Brother Wells was reminded 
of the polygamist who had two wives, 
one old and one young. He had also 
both gray and black hairs in his head. 
The young wife, not wanting him to 
look old, pulled out the gray hairs, and 
the old wife, not wanting him to look 
young, pulled out the black hairs. So 
he became bald. “If this picking away 
at creeds didn’t stop, the general church 
would be baid and have to wear a de- 
nominational wig,’ said Brother Wells 
amid merriment in which the new creed 
retired before the old one. 


A smaller acreage and a decreased rate 
of yield are resulting in a decidedly 
smaller and more manageable crop of 
potatoes, says the New England Home- 
stead in its final report just published. 
It says that the amount available for 
market is by no means as burdensome 
as was the crushing crop of 1895. The 
crop now being harvested is placed by 
this authority at 245,480,000 bushels, a 
decrease of more than 59,000,000 bushels 
compared with a year ago. The total 
area harvested approximates 2,865,000 
acres, which in turn is 101g per cent. 
short of last year. This report makes 
the Canadian crop 55,300,000 bushels, a 
decrease of nearly 12,000,000 bushels 
compared with 1895. In view of the 





shortage on this side of the ocean, and 
the smaller crop in Germany and Eng- 
land, the Homestead says that the out- 
look for prices is certainly better than a 
year ago, and that the market has an ad- 
wanoing tendency. 





land, and all others who care to avail 
themselves of this favorable opportunity 
to visit the National Capital, at a com- 
paratively small cost, and relief from all 
care as to details of the trip. 

The excursion will leave Boston, Tues- 
day P. M., November 10, returning so as 
to arrive in Boston, Tuesday morning, 
November 17, giving four full days in 
Washington, with a stop of five hours in 
Philadelphia on the way out and the 
same in New York on the return. 

Any desired information may be had 
by addressing E. C. Hutchinson, Secre- 
tary State Grange, Milford, or H. H. Met- 
calf, Concord, N. H. 





The hustling town of Winterport is in- 
viting business to its borders by begin- 
ning operations upon the construction of 
the electric railroad between that town 
and Bangor. The material is on the 
way for the actual construction of the 
road. Within a very few weeks, accord- 
ing to the plan, crews will be at work 
south of the Hampden line, putting in 
rails. 





The gross earnings of the Quebec & 
Wiscasset Railroad, for the year ending 
the 30th of June, were $18,915; operat- 
ing expenses, $25,245; deficiency, $6,- 
530. Deduct from this deficiency inter- 
est on bonds owned by company, $304, 
add interest on previous debt, $4967. 
The total deficiency, including that of 
last year, is $16,165. 





A despatch from Constantinople stat- 
ing that a whole crew .of notorious 
Armenian anarchists, armed to the teeth, 
had been unearthed, is commended to 
those kind-hearted people who wish to 
add tothe tramp community of Maine 
by their importation here. The press of 
Maine is right on this subject. 





The per capita cost of living in New 
South Wales is the highest in the world, 
being nearly $200 per head per annum. 
In the United Kingdom it is about $160, 
in the United States $170, and in Canada, 
$120. 


Col. Milton. K. Paine of Windsor, Vt., 
the inventor of Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound, who has been in poor health for 
some time, died on Tuesday. His reme- 
dies couldn’t save him. 








Maine coast has been strewn with wreck- 
age that tells asilent tale of suffering 
and death. 


Since the great storms and gales, the cak th 


WAYSIDE NOTES—-WISE AND OTHER- 
WISE. 


—A well known agricultural writer 
says: ‘‘The farmer of to-day farms three 
farms, the farm over the farm, the farm 
under the farm and the middle farm.” 
If this means anythiog it is that super- 
ficial culture, failure to utilize to the 
utmost the forces of air, sunshine and 
water, and neglect to reach a little lower 
with the plow, point are sins against one’s 
self. All three farms must be fully cul- 
tivated, and right here is the significance 
of the lessous of the present moment, 
and the importance for the farmer to be 
a close student and observer as well as 
operator. There is no occupation call- 
ing more loudly for a whole man than 
the farmer’s. 

—One of the leading churches of the 
great city of the West has accepted the 
fact that new occasions teach new duties, 
and proposes to enter the field and ad- 
vertise as others do. The big bill-boards 
will hereafter tell the story of coming 
subjects and services with all particu- 
ars. It is the avowed object of the pas- 
tor of this church to attract the eye of 
the masses not now attending church 
and seek if possible to draw as many as 
he can from the old haunts, to the regu- 
lar services of the week. Those who 
will be shocked at this innovation have 
not a word of censure for the many in- 
direct ways resorted to by preacher and 
people to advertise under the head of 
general news. The “crowded” church, 
“eloquent” sermon, “‘popular’”’ pastor, 
“urgent call to remain another year,” 
are all considered legitimate means of 
influencing and drawing. Why not then 
the straight-out method of advertising 
on bill-board, and in the papers, setting 
forth the value of the attractions and 
the wealth of the sermons. To us this 
seems better by far than the senseless 
and sensational subjects, used only as a 
cloak to catch the lovers of amusement 
and the feeders onthe unnatural. There 
isample opportunity for putting busi- 
ness into the management of religious 
organizations, with good and only good 
to follow. 

—One of the good results following 
the introduction of the wheels has been 
the market brought to the farmer’s 
doors. If any farmer doubts it let him 
put a sign on the house, on any highway 
traveled by the bicyclists, ‘‘Pure Milk 
and Good Bread,” and see how the pans 
will be emptied. 

—Those who believe that sickness is a 
dispensation of Providence will do well 
to look sharp after the sinkspouts and 
sewage from the buildings, and be sure 
that the water supply, for man and 
beast, comes from springs or wells which 
can in no way be contaminated. The 
ground is so full of water that the wastes 
will not drain away rapidly, and accum- 
ulating, will surely invite Providence to 
make a visit at that home. If we would 
but accept a little more responsibility in 
these matters there would be less dis- 
ease in the community. If the well is 
within fifty feet of the barnyard or sink- 
spout it is not safe to rest on the looks, 
or want of bad taste, the water should 
be analyzed by a competent expert. 
Good sanatation is wise Providence. 
—Clubs are good things if in the 
hands of persons’ possessing abundance 
of self control. During the coming 
winter months clubs of three or four 
may easily provide all the reading matter 
which the duties of the home and farm 
will permit of mastication, digestion and 
assimilation. Large clubs are unwieldy, 
cumbersome and a burden. Books, pa- 
pers and magazines are so cheap that in 
every neighborhood a small club can 
arrange to supply every member with a 
regular publication at low cost, and by a 
system of exchange furnish a variety of 
matter beyond the reach of individuals. 
The danger is that the club will be too 
large, the list too heavy, and digestive 
powers overtaxed before the season is 
half over. A club of four, each one to 
subscribe for a favorite publication, and 
then a carefully guarded system of ex- 
change, will keep every member in touch 
with the best thinkers and writers of the 
day. 





Foot Ball Humor. 

The Brockton Enterprise makes fun of 
no laughing matter, when it says it ex- 
pects to see something like this recorded 
in the daily press: 

KILLED. 

Jack Halfback. 

Lowe Tackler. 

INJURED. 

Punt Long, both eyes and a thumb 
missing. 

Swift Chase, two ribs broken, one ear 
shy. 

Downes Gaines, neck driven into back. 

In addition to the above six players re- 
ceived minor injrries, such as broken 
collar bones, fractured skulls, etc. 

The account will then go on to say that 
“One of the finest games of foot ball ever 
seen on the local gridiron,” etc. Truly 
it is a great game! 





There’s one man in Paris who owns a 
smart cow. He says: “She’s the best 
cow in town, only she’s breachy. I’ve 
put hobbles on her, hung a poker on her 
neck and tied a bran sack over her head, 
and rigged up in that shape she didn’t 
care anything about any ordinary fence. 
She’ll stay in the pasture all right till 
about the middle of August, when the 
apples begin to get good, and then the 
old Harry can’t stop her. Oh, she’s a 
good cow, but as I say, she’s breachy. 
I’ve had to keep her in the barn since 
the 20th of August. I let her out to try 
her a while one day, and when I found 
her she was in the top of a Roxbury Rus- 
set tree, as much as twenty feet from 
the ground. But she’s the best cow in 
town.” 


Fish Commissioner Stanley placed 2500 
young salmon from the Lake Auburn 
hatchery in Pitcher’s pond, Belfast, re- 
cently. Mr. Stanley says they have an 
abundance of fish at the hatchery, and 
with two men besides himself, it will 
take them until the middle of November 
before he can dispose of the fish he has 
to distribute. 


An Illinois lady addressing the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Convention at Portland, 


Friday, said: ‘“‘The sphere of woman is 
any path that she can walk over, any 


work that she ean do. The old vine and 











Death of Dr. George W. Martin. 

Dr. George W. Martin, one of the well 
known and leading physicians of the 
city, died on Monday morning, at his 
home on State street, after a long 
illness, the primary cause of which 
was the grippe. George W. Martin was 
born in Pittsfield, in Somerset county, 
May 7, 1833. He was educated in the 
public schools of his native town, at 
Corinna Academy, and Westbrook Semi- 
nary. Applying himself to the study of 
medicine, he graduated from the New 
York Medical University in March, 1858. 
He also graduated from Aylett’s Medical 
Institute and New York Ophthalmic 
hospital. After six months’ service in 
Bellevue hospital, New York, Dr. Martin 
entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion at Houlton, in Aroostook county, 
In the summer of 1861 he was appointed 
assistant surgeon of the 6th Maine Vol- 
unteers, which was attached to Han- 
cock’s famous brigade. He was pro- 
moted to surgeon of the 4th Maine Vol- 
unteers, and was afterwards made sur- 
geon of the 2d Maine Veteran Cavalry, 
in which capacity he served until the 
close of the war. 

After the close of the war Dr. Martin 
remained in the South a year, and then 
returned to Maine, settling in Augusta 
in 1867, where he has since remained in 
the active practice of his profession, and 
where he has acquired a well earned rep- 
utation as one of the ablest physicians 
and surgeons in New England, bringing 
not only medical science, well under- 
stood and applied, to the sick room, 
but a fund of good nature and an atmos- 
phere which was a cordial to all his 
patients. He was at home in the sick 
room, as well as in the social circle. He 
was a great reader, being well informed 
on almost every subject. 

In 1873 Dr. Martin was appointed 
surgeon of the ist Regiment of the 
Maine militia, and medical director of 
the military forces of the State, which 
position he held until 1879. He served 
for several terms as city physician. He 
has also been surgeon of the Togus mil- 
itary asylum, and has served the State as 
inspector of prisons. He was President 
of the Augusta Board of Health, was for 
years the medical examiner of a large 
number of life insurance companies. In 
1885 he was elected grand medical ex- 
aminer of the Grand Council O. U. F. 
He wasa Knights Templar and Knight of 
Carthage. He was also a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, Provident Aid Society, 
Grand Army and Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. He travelled quite ex- 
tensively, in connection with his profes- 
sional work, both in this country and 
Europe. He was consulting physician 
to the Waterville City Hospital, the 
Maine Insane Hospital, the Central Gen- 
eral Hospital at Lewiston, and St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in the same city. He 
was also President of the Kennebec 
Medical Association, and has been a U. 
S. examining surgeon since 1885. In 
1858, he married Miss A. M. Farnham 
of Pittsfield, by whom he had two sons, 
George W. Martin, Jr., and Robert J. 
Martin, now a practicing physician in 
this city. She died in 1871. In 1890 he 
was married to Mrs. P. M. Paine of 
Hallowell, a daughter of the late 
Governor Bodwell. 

The funeral will be held at the resi- 
dence on State street at 11 o’clock, this 
(Thursday) morning, the services being 
performed by the Knights Templar. Seth 
Williams Post, G. A. R., will also par- 
ticipate. 


Death of Samuel Wasson. 

Samuel Wasson died at his home in 
East Surry, on Friday, Oct. 16, at the age 
of seventy-seven years and two months. 

Mr. Wasson was one of Hancock coun- 
ty’s most distinguished, and, in his day, 
one of its most useful citizens, but for 
some years past, owing to failing health 
and impaired mind, little has been heard 
of him. 

The deceased was born at Brooksville, 
and spent most of his early life there. 
In 1853 he moved to Franklin and en- 
gaged in the lumber business. In 1858 
he moved to Surry, where he remained 
until his death. 

Mr. Wasson, while a resident of Frank- 
lin, was elected State Senator, and served 
two years. He was first selectman of 
Surry from 1863 to 1876, and again in 
1881. He was a recruiting officer during 
the Rebellion, and took an intense inter- 
est in that great struggle, and would 
probably have entered the field had he 
not been debarred by a physical infirmity. 
He always took an active interest in pol- 
itics, and was an able debator. He sev- 
eral times represented Surry, and the 
other towns of the class to which Surry 
belongs, in the State legislature. He 
was a life-long republican. Agriculture 
found an enthusiastic friend in Mr. Was- 
son. Many years agu, he was an officer 
of the Maine State Agricultural Society, 
and his official papers were regarded as 
among the best that were presented at 
the society’s meetings. He wrote copi- 
ously for the agricultural papers, the 
Maine Farmer being among the number. 








An organization has been formed 
among the faculty of the State College to 
be known as the Maine State College 
Scientific Association, for the purpose of 
discussing the leading questions in 
science and engineering. The following 
officers have been elected: Pres., Prof. 
C. D. Woods, Vice Pres., Prof. J. N. Hart, 
Secretary, Prof. J. H. Stevens, Treas- 
urer, Prof. L. H. Merrill. Sections were 
formed as follows: Mathematics and 
Physics, Chairman, Prof. J. P. Stevens, 
Secretary, C. P. Weston; Engineering, 
Chairman, Prof. Walter Fiiat, Secretary, 
Prof. N. C. Grover; Chemistry, Chair- 
man, W. F. Jackman; Biology, -Chair- 
man, Prof. F. L. Harvey, Secretary, Prof. 
W. M. Manson. The officers of the As- 
sociation and the Chairman form the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


The Whidden Granite quarry at Bog- 
brook, Calais, has recently been opened 
by the New Brunswick Red Granite Com- 
pany of Maine. A new road to the 
quarry is in process of construction, 
which will give easy access to the river, 
three-fourths of a mile distant, where 
there is a fine wharf. A large black- 
smith shop has been built, two derricks 
have been put up, and the manager says 
100 men will be at work inside of a 
week, 








Farmers’ Institutes. 

A very interesting Farmers’ Institute 
was held at East Livermore, in Andro- 
scoggin county, on Tuesday, Oct. 20th. 
The farmers in that section being very 
busy picking apples and doing their fall’s 
work, the attendance was not so large as 
it otherwise would have been; still there 
was a fair sized audience present, and all 
were interested in the subjects under dis- 
cussion. 

Prof. Charles D. Woods, Director of 
the Maine Experiment Station, gave an 
interesting talk in the morning on dairy 
matters, in which he spoke particularly 
of the necessity for careful and syste- 
matic handling of the Babcock milk 
tester in creameries and elsewhere, dwell- 
ing at some length upon the necessity for 
care in taking the samples te be tested. 

In the afternoon, Mr. W. G. Hunton of 
Readfield spoke upon the subject, ‘‘The 
Opportunities for the Maine Farmer of 
To-day,” in which he outlined some of the 
more practical avenues open for work 
along all the various lines. Following 
Mr. Hunton’s lecture there was a spirited 
discussion participated in by very many 
of those present, after which Secretary 
McKeen gave the results of the tests of 
new milk, cream and skim milk which 
had been made by him during the day. 
There were 57 samples of milk tested, 
the average being 5.8 per cent.; certainly 
a very high average, but as none of the 
samples went very much above this, and 
as some of them were personally taken by 
the Secretary, it is fair to assume that 
they were fairly average samples. Of 
the samples of skim milk tested, one 
from Cooley cans showed less than two- 
tenths of one per cent., one from a sepa- 
rator less than one-tenth of one per cent., 
anotber from a Cooley can showing but 
a trace of butter fat; one from open pans 
showed one and seven-tenths per cent., 
and one from a Cooley can seven-tenths 
of one per cent. of butter fat. Explana- 
tions were made as to the different meth- 
ods of setting which brought these re- 
sults, 

In the evening Prof. Woods gave an 
interesting talk upon human foods. 

The arrangements for institutes for 
Waldo, Lincoln and Knox counties are 
now fully completed. In addition to the 
institutes in Waldo county previously 
mentioned, there will be a meeting Sat- 
urday, Nov. 7, morning and afternoon, at 
Montville Centre. 

The meeting on Nov. 10th, will be 
held at Bristol Mills instead of Wiscasset, 
and Prof. F. L. Harvey, entomologist of 
the Experiment Station, will deliver his 
lecture on “‘Injurious insects and Harm- 
ful Weeds,”’ at all three of the institutes 
held during this week—Bristol Mills, 
Nov. 10, Damariscotta Mills, Nov. 11, 
and North Warren, Nov. 13. These sub- 
jects are of great importance at the pres- 
ent time. 





Canadian Cattle. 

Col. Bradley B. Smalley, Collector at 
Burlington, Vt., has been instructed 
by the Treasury department to permit 
the passage of Canadian cattle for ex- 
port through Richford, but to suspend 
further shipments through Island Pond 
and Beecher’s Falls. These orders are 
the result of the regulations enforced by 
the Department of Agriculture regarding 
the erection of proper pens for the in- 
spection of the cattle. The officials have 
become satisfied that adequate pens 
have been provided at Richford, but 
they are not satisfied with the existing 
equipment at the other two points. 

The orders just dispatched to the Col- 
lector at Burlington reverse the con- 
ditions which have prevailed for the 
past year or two, by which the Grand 
Trunk railway has enjoyed the exclusive 
benefit of the export trade for cattle by 
way of Portland, while the Boston & 
Maine has been denied the privilege of 
bringing cattle over its own lines for 
export from Boston. 

The officials of the department of Ag- 
riculture have no hostility to the Grand 
Trunk railway, as its previous privileges 
have indicated, but they have lately been 
looking more strictly into the safeguards 
against the transfer of contagion from 
Canadian to American cattle. They 
have required the Boston & Maine rail- 
road to erect a sufficient number of 
pens to deal with atrain load of cattle 
atone time. They will extend the old 
privileges to the Grand Trunk as soon as 
proper pens have been erected at Island 
Pond or Beecher’s Falls. 


A Valuable Find. 

Thomas McCord, a well-to-do farmer, 
who lives near Hicksville, L. L, in a 
house that was one of the numerous 
places occupied by George Washington 
as an army headquarters, is richer to- 
day by several thousand dollars, owing 
to the discovery in his garret of a 
treasure trunk. 

The house is said to be 150 years old, 
and the trunk appears to be still more 
ancient. It contains about 50 volumes 
of remarkably rare books, together with 
a package of bank bills of the early half 
of the century, with a face value of 
about $10,000, and a small measure 
filled with copper half-cent coins. 

The large roll of bills was made up of 
bank money—notes of the bank of Perth 
Amboy and the bank of Georgetown. 
The copper coins of 1802 and 1804, a 
dozen or more in nomber, were in a tiny 
gill measure. 

Among the books was found an 
original history of the voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus by his son, Fernando, 
printed at Milan. There was an Elzevir 
in the lot, printed in 1633, containing a 
crude map of New Amsterdam. As this 
part of America was not settled until 
1632, itis safe tosay that this map is 
the first one ever published of New 
York and vicinity. This volume con- 
tains 10 other maps of the new world, 
with interesting wood cuts of American 
history and botany. There were also 
books giving maps of North and South 
America, printed in 1646. Some particu- 
larly rare volumes of early English 
history were found. 








It was justa plain ordinary pig, not 
very large or fat, but it set the whole city 
of Westbrook ina fever of excitement. 
He got out of the pen and started 
straight for the river bank, and after 
rooting around the bank for a time, lost 
his footing and rolled into the stream. 
The current carried him on slowly to- 
ward the falls, and ali of a sudden some 
one saw it and started the report that a 
child was drowning. Out went a dozen 
boats, and the pig and rescuers were all 
dangerously near the dam when the iden- 
tity of the struggling object was ascer- 
tained. 





CITY NEWS. 


—Strange as it may seem, the sun has 
been shining for tliree days, 

—Col. J. Manchester Haynes is very 
ill at his home of pneumonia. There 
are hopeful indications in his case, as we 
are glad to know. 

—W. E. Barrows, Jr., Lee Y. Rollins 
and Roland Scribner of the graduating 
class of Cony High school, will enter 
Bowdoin college, next fall. 

—See Chas. K. Partridge’s advertise- 
ment in this issue. He will fill all 
orders for medicines, flowers, etc., at 
Wight’s store. 

—Rev. J. S. Gledhill of Plymouth, 
Mass., is visiting in the city. He was at 
one time pastor of the Universalist 
church here. 

—A little three-year-old, looking out 
of the window, and up to the bare 
branches of the trees, exclaimed, ‘See, 
mamma, the trees are all bare-foot!”’ 

—How the motormen on the electrics 
would enjoy vestibule cars. On cold, 
stormy days the glass fronts would 
afford much comfort to the controller of 
the car. 

—Rev. Dr. Penney occupied his old 
pulpit at the Free Baptist church, Sun- 
day, and was warmly greeted. It wasa 
little too late to preach his well known 
autumn leaf sermon! 

—The season of the year has now 
arrived when it is expected that married 
men will grumble over the coal bills, to 
say nothing of dressmakers’ and milli- 
ners’ bills. But that is nothing; just 
wait until the plumbers’ bills come in. 

—The Cony boys covered themselves 
with glory, at Portland, on Saturday, 
preventing the crack club from making 
asingle score. The Portland boys ex- 
pected to down the Kennebec boys with 
a score of 30 to nothing. They were 
very much disappointed. 

—Constable Pollard of Winslow 
brought to the city and landed in jail, 
Thursday, one Michael Farrell, who will 
await the action of the grand jury at the 
regular term of court. Farrell, on the 
23d day of last September, blew up the 
lockup at Winslow with dynamite, to 
show his revenge for being arrested for 
drunkenness. The station was a total 
wreck. 

—Doubtless our readers took particu- 
lar notice of the statement, published in 
our columns last week, of the Augusta 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, one of 
the best financial institutions in the 
city. The new and elegant banking 
rooms on the corner, in Opera House 
block, will be ready for occupancy about 
Dec. 1, and will be the equal of any in 
the State. 

—Frank Vigue, a young Frenchman, 
was at work on the roof of the post office 
building, Thursday, -when his foot 
slipped, and he slid from the roof. In 
falling, he grasped a rope which pro- 
jected from a window, and, swinging, 
came crashing through one of the plate 
glass windows in the upper story. Had 
he failed to do this, he. would probably 
have met his death by falling to the 
ground. As it was, he was not much 
injured. It was a very lucky escape. 

—Next Tuesday night, the night of 
the national election, the republican and 
democratic city committees have made 
arrangements to receive the returns in 
City Hall. A telegraph instrument will 
be placed in the hall and first class oper- 
ators employed. A _ stereopticon will 
throw the bulletins on ua large sheet, 
giving all a chance to see the result. 
The winning side will pay all the bills— 
if McKinley is elected, the republicans 
will pay expenses, and if Bryan is 
elected, the democrats will settle. 

—The funeral services of the late Capt. 
John E. Fossett who died at Duluth, 
Minn., were held at the Methodist 
church, Sunday afternoon, and were of 
the most impressive character. After 
singing by the choir, and prayer and re- 
marks by Rev. Mr. Cummings, the burial 
rites of the G. A. R. were beautifully 
rendered by Commander Black and 
Chaplain P. M. Fogler. Seth Williams 
Post and the Relief Corps, as well as 
Highland Lodge A. O. U. W., were 
present ina body. The floral contribu- 
tions were numerous and beautiful. 

—By the consolidation of the districts, 
the abandonment of the needless school 
houses, andthe repair of others, there 
have been great improvements the past 
year in our suburban schools, and at the 
present time much enthusiasm is mani- 
fest among pupils and teachers. By the 
concentration of districts, the school 
year is lengthened from 30 to 36 weeks; 
drawing, music, and the best selections 
of choice literature have been furnished, 
and the schools supplied with better 
teachers than ever before. The opposi- 
tion to consolidation is fast passing 
away. 

—Arthur N. J. Lovejoy, who last week 
was elected Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Maine, I. O. O. F., was ten- 
dered a reception by Asylum Lodge, No. 
70, at its hall on State street, Friday even- 
ing. The receiving party consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Pond, Grand Master 
and Mrs. A. N. J. Lovejoy, Grand Chap- 
lain and Mrs. C. S. Cummings, Grand 
Treasurer and Mrs. W. S. Plummer of 
Portland. A grand time followed, with 
speeches by the Grand Master, and 
others. Excellent music was furnished 
by the Augusta Orchestral Club, and 
refreshments were served. 


A Joyous Occasion. 

Again the wedding bells ring out, this 
time to announce the marriage of Mr. 
Geo. W. Cottle of No. Manchester to 
Mrs. Alice M. Rhino of the same place. 
The nuptials were celebrated at the 
pleasant home of the bridegroom, only a 
few friends being present. Rev. S. E 
Leech of North Augusta was the officiat- 
ing clergymn. After the usual compli- 
ments a fine supper was served, and 
the guests separated, with expressions of 
good will and wishes for the future pros- 
perity of the newly married couple. 








By the will of the late W. A. Hey- 
wood, of Bucksport, the Good Will 
Home Association is made his residuary 
legatee. Some of the household goods, 
crockery, curios, furniture, clocks, etc., 
are willed to the association, together 
with certain real estate, notes and cash. 


real estate are to be invested, the inter- 
est to be used for the benefit of needy 
boys, and the entire sum is to be known 
as the *‘Warren-Heywood Fund,” to per- 
petuate the family names of himself and 
Mrs. Heywood. The fund will amount 
to about $2,000. Mr. Heywood’s will 
also contained a request that eventually 
an additional $2,000, which was his life 
insurance, be added to this fund. 


Under the shingles of an old house re- 
cently torn down in Lewiston was found 
a piece of paper on which was written 
“Whoever finds this shall know that Bill 
Jones is a cuss!” The house was 60 
years old, and the shingles were the old, 
long kind, probably not having been re- 








moved for nearly 50 years. 


Ihe proceeds from the notes and sale of k 


Can’t | 


This is the complaint of 
thousands at this season. FE 

They have no appetite; food at 
does not relish. They need thetoning up of 
the stomach and digestive organs, Which 
& course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla wil! give 
them. It also purifies and enriches the 
blood, cures that distress after eating and 
internal misery only a dyspeptic can 
know, creates an appetite, overcomes that 
tired feeling and builds up and sustaing 
the whole physical system. Itso prom pte 
ly and efficiently relieves dyspeptic sym Dp 
toms and cures nervous headaches, that it 
seems to have almost “a magic touch.” 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 


Hood’s Pills 
KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 

—The Universalist Society of Oakland 
are making preparations for a fair to be 
given some time the first of December, 

—A crane is making havoc with the 
trout in the Wheeler Brook in Winthrop 
and has killed some 25, or more. Wal- 
lace Berry is after him with a sharp 
stick. 

—A sneak thief entered the Waterville 
Baptist vestry during the church service 
Sunday forenoon, and stole the pastor's 
overcoat. The police were notified, but 
have been able to secure no clew to the 
identity of the thief. 

—Mrs, Eliza Crowell of Gardiner cele. 
brated her 90th birthday, Friday, by 
making several calls on old friends. On 
the list of her calls was Mrs. Seavey of 
Farmingdale, who is 96 years, and with 
whom Mrs. Croswell ‘stood up” when 
she was married. 

—Mrs. Grace Merrill Kimball has re. 
turned to her home in Revere, Mass,, 
after visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Merrill in Oakland. Mrs. Kim- 
ball and little son Harold have been in 
town for three weeks, visiting and call- 
ing on friends. 

—Hon. Andrew W. Tinkham of Mon- 
mouth died Sunday, after a long illness 
of diabetes and heart disease. He was 
aged 73, and wasa native of the town 
where he has always lived. He wasa 
gentleman widely known as a scholar 
and eminent historian. He was a 
pioneer orchardist in that section. 

—aAn over heated steam pipe started a 
brisk fire in the Masonic building in 
Waterville, Saturday forenoon. The 
firemen subdued it, however, before any 





are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion 25e, 





great damage was done. (Grand Army 
Hall, on the second floor, was partially 
wrecked. The loss will not exceed 
$1,000. 

—The junior appointments of Colby 


University are as follows: Gentlemen, 
A. H. Page, Latin; R. H. House, Greek; 
A. Linscott, French; B. C. Richardson, 
English. Ladies, Alice L. Cole, Latin; 
Mary C. Evans, Greek; Laura H. Smith, 
French; Helen G. Sullivan, English. 
President Butler addressed the students’ 
conference in the chapel last week. It 
was the first of a series of lectures which 
he will give on the subject, ‘Distinction 
Between the College and University.” 
—J. P. Wellman of Belgrade died, Sat- 
urday, at the home of his niece in Mon- 


mouth, where he was making a visit. It 
will be remembered that he spent the 
past two winters with his children in 


Augusta, where he made many friends. 
He is survived by six children, four re- 
siding in Augusta: Owen R., Frank R., 
Lorenzo L. Wellman and Mrs. N. M. Rock- 
wood. The funeral was held at Rock- 
wood’s Corner, Belgrade, Monday, at | 
o’clock. His age was 85 years, 10 months. 

—Isaac Davenport, Jr., a native of 
Hallowell, and one of the most promi- 
nent business men in Richmond, Va., 
died in that city, Friday night. He went 
from Hallowell to Richmond in 1515. 
He became the head of the importing 
house of Davenport, Edmunds & (o., 


and after the war he continued in the 
same house, under the firm name of 
Davenport & Morris. Mr. Davenport 
was president of the First National [sank 
of Richmond, member of the firm of 
Worth, Ames Co., and a director in many 


large corporations. 

—Our Readfield correspondent writes: 
Harry Whittier of Chelsea was brought 
to Readfield Sunday and buried. The 
services were held in the Universalist 
church, Rev. Mr. Coons officiating. He 
had been sick with consumption fora 
long time; in the summer he came to 
Chesterville and has never been able to 
return to Massachusetts." His age was 
twenty-seven. Readfield was his native 
town. The church was filled with 
friends to pay their last respects to one 
they all esteemed very highly. Mrs. 
Whittier, son and daughter came from 
Chelsea to attend the funeral.—Mr. 5. 
Kelly from Auburn is visiting old friends 


in Readfield.—Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Corthell bave returned to their home iD 
Winthrop.—Mr. J. D. Hunton had 4 
husking in his large barn which was 
well filled with corn and huskers. After 


a bountiful supper, they enjoyed a social 
dance until the small hours of night.— 
The woolen mill has closed for repairs.— 
Great expectations for the warm weather 
predicted in November. 





Maine Pensions. 
The following pensions 
granted to Maine people: 
ORIGINAL. 
Thomas Humphrey, Togus. 


Thomas Hagan, us. 
Isaiah B. Guover, Wost Gouldsboro. 
‘ogus. 


have been 


William Talbot, T 
inn, Berwick. 
John B. Clough, Springvale. 
Llewellyn J. Blanchard, Dexter. 
enry I. Tate, La Grange. 
Peter Farley, Biddeford. 
INCREASE. 


Stephen Littlefield, Cardville. 

John Rankin, Calais. 

Charles Clemons, Rockland. 

Thomas Manning, Togus. ; 
Stillman M. Morse, Milton Plantation. 
Leonard McCoy, Cross Hill. | 
Francis |. Merriman, Bowdoinham. 
Lorin McKeen, East Stoneham. 


James A. 





REISSUE. 
Reuben H. Deckey, East Orrington. 
David R. Lowe, Hallowell. 


Albion Roberts, Garland. 
John C. McCoy, Bangor. 
ORIGINAL, WIDOWS, ETC 


Miles H. Merry, father, Warren. ‘ 
Minor of Frederick Hutchinson, South A 


inson. 
Sarah Burgess, Bath. 
Mary J. Stevens, Bath. : 
ng Ying ay South Paris. 
yle, Calais. 
Sarah R Runnells, Medway. 
Mary Ann Rainey. Waterville. 
Rose Steele, East Surry. 
RESTORATION AND INCREASE. 
Richard M. Daniels, Pittsfield. 
RENEWAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY. 
William H. Fogg, Portland. 
ADDITIONAL, 
George Elwell, Woolwich, 
e Newbegin, Biddeford. 
He Wentworth. ner. 
John M. Kenny, Auburn. 
MEXICAN WAR WIDOW. 
Mary E. Rankin, West Gardiner. 


A few nice barrels and kegs for ving 
and cider may be had by inquiring 
Gharles K. Partridge, at Wight's jewelr? 




















Stems of Maine Teto: 


The diphtheria continues to rage 
Rockland. 

Dr. F. E. Hitchcock, the leading phy 
cian of Rockland, died on Sunday. 

Seth & C. H. 8. Webb took 240 bus 
els of clams at their factory in Ocea 
ville, one day last week. 

Judge J. W. Symonds of Portland 

oing abroad for two months of recre 
tion in Italy. His son and the Miss 
Symonds are to accompany him. 

Harvey Salisbury, the Bar Harb 
fiend who assaulted a little girl, was se 
tenced to life imprisonment, Thursd: 
morning, by Justice Emery at the Ha 
cock county S. J. Court. 

The Rockland Star reports the deat! 
of the two children of Mr. and M1: 
Ariel Calderwood of Pulpit Harbor, fro 
poisoning, the children having eaten be 
ries from the woodbine. 

Over twenty houses have been built 
Pleasantdale, South Portland, this se 
gon. They are all neat and substanti 
dwellings, ranging in price from $1200 
$4000. 

A. C. Mason has been appointed pos 
master at Bayview, vice Mrs. E. Manso 
T. Hunt at Hermon, vice George Moor 
A. H. Spears at Pejepscot, vice Georg 
E. Barnes, and G. C. Harlow at Smit! 
field, vice Clarence S. Harlow. 

The long talked of iron bridge : 
Howland, the building of which wi: 
made possible by legislative enactmen 
has been completed and opened. TI 
town indulged in a great celebration 
the occasion. 

The Androscoggin Mill of Lewisto: 
started on full time Monday, ‘Busine: 
is extremely poor, and no sales of goox 
are being made but the mill starts | 
anticipation of better times mext month, 
said Agent Bean. 

Arthur Cote of Biddeford, and Charl 
Cushing of Portland, both held o 
charges of breaking and entering, a 
tempted to escape from York county jai 
at Alfred, Tuesday night. They wer 
digging a bole in the wall when the co 
> man was awakened. 

At the stockholders’ meeting of th 
Wiscasset and Quebec Railroad Wedne: 
day the old board of directors was ré 
elected with the addition of J. P. Tucke: 
of Wiscasset. At the directors’ meetin 
Henry Ingalls was chosen president; W 
F. P. Fogg, general manager, and Wr 
D. Patterson, treasurer. 

Nathan L. Marden, a well known an 
much respected citizen of Veazie, die 
very suddenly, Friday, aged 70 years 
He was in the employ of the Publi 
Works Company, and while engaged i 
sawing a plank, fell dead. A Bango 
physician was called and pronounced th 
cause of his death to be heart disease. 

The house of Rev. Mr. Buker, nea 
Town House hill, Cape Elizabeth, wa 
entered through the cellar by burglars 
Thursday night, and about ten or twelv 
dollars in money taken. A handsom 
gold watch belonging to Mrs. Buker wai 
also appropriated by the thieves. A 
the time of the burglary the family wa 
attending services at the church. 

Deputy Sheriff Stackpole on Wednes 
day brought to Biddeford Fred M. Ab 
bott and Olen P. Jellerson of Waterboro 
whom he arrested on the charge of break 
ing and entering the store of George W 
Carll at East Waterboro, Oct. 15. Both 
men waived examination and were boun 
over to the January term of the Suprem« 
Court. They furnished sureties. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Keit) 
Shoe Co. of Old Town, was held at Boe 
ton, Monday. Assets, $23,410.72; lia 
bilities, $26,291.55. J. F. Gould of Ok 
Town, one of the assignees, said he hac 
received an offer to settle for 50 per cent. 
After discussion, the meeting adjourned 
without accepting the offer. Anattemp' 
will be made to get 60 per cent. 

John McGovern created great excite 
ment op Middle street, Portland, Tues. 
day night. He gotinto a row with hi: 
wife because she wanted to go to Boston 
and he did not want her to. He chased 
her out of doors and fired four shots al 
her from a revolver, none of which took 
effect. He was arrested, and said that 
he wished he had killed her. 

Mrs. Betsey Hobbs was brutally mur. 
dered at her home in Parsonsfield by 
shooting, last week, and her house se' 
on fire. Two boys, Charles Savage anc 
Frank Palmer, were arrested for thé 
crime, On Tuesday Charles Savage 
made a confession that he and his ac. 
complice did the deed, that robbery was 
the motive of the crime, and told where 
the stolen four dollars is hidden. 

The happiest man in Ellsworth last 
week was Louis Sucy, who has been 
granted a pension of $164 month, and 
received a check for $466 back pay. 
Sucy went to the war strong in body; he 
came out a physical wreck from months 
of starvation and privation in Anderson- 
ville prison. He has never since re- 
covered his strength. He has been try- 
ing many years to secure a pension. 

Willis Tutherly and Augustus Dickson 
of South Eliot, while returning to their 
home in a carriage from Portsmouth, N. 
H., Saturday, were run down by the Bos- 
ton Express at Butler’s Crossing. Tu- 
therly was instantly killed and Dickson 
was fearfully mangled and will die. The 
crossing tender warned the men of their 
danger, but they insisted on crossing the 
tracks ahead of the train. 

John B. Case, aged 82 years, a retired, 
wealthy business man and prominent 
citizen, died at Haverhill, Mass., Wednes- 
day afternoon. He was a native of 
Farmington, Me., went to Haverhill half a 
century ago and engaged in the teaming 
business, doing a freight business be- 
tween that city and Boston before the 
Boston & Maine railroad was opened. 
For several years he was superintendent 
of streets. He leaves one son, Hannibal 
G. Case. 

Messrs. Fred W. Beane and Pear! 
Willey of Bangor had been hunting in 
the region about Norcross, and on Tues- 
day afternoon about 3 o’clock they be- 
came seperated. After that nothing had 
been heard or seen of Mr. Beane until 
late Wednesday. A telegram was re- 
ceived in Bangor, Wednesday, from Mr. 
Willey stating that Mr. Beane was missing, 
and that evening another telegram came 
saying that Mr. Beane had returned to 
camp, after being lost for two days, 
wandering about. 

Moses Kimball, an 86 year old citizen 
of Aurora, one afternoon last week start- 
ed in search of wood for an axe handle. 
As he did not return at night the family 
became alarmed and a party of men 
searched for him till after midnight be- 
fore they found trees that Mr. Kimball 
had spotted with his axe, and a short 
distance further on they found a brush 
camp that he had made for shelter 
through the night’s rain. The camp was 
empty, but a few rods away Mr. Kimball 
was found nearly exhausted from ex- 
Posure and want of food. 


The steamers Cimbria and Sedgwick 
of the Bangor and Bar Harbor steamboat 
line had a perilous trip from Islesboro 
to Bangor on Friday. The Cimbria, 
Capt. Charlies Barbour, left Bar Harbor 
for Bangor on time that morning and 
everything went lovely until Islesboro 
Mee reached. Here the Cimbria’s rudder 

roke. She was taken in tow later by 
the Sedgwick, but it became so rough 
that the ha ‘the 
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The diphtheria continues to rage in 
Rockland. 

Dr. F. E. Hitchcock, the leading physi- 
cian of Rockland, died on Sunday. 

Seth & C. H. S. Webb took 240 bush- 
els of clams at their factory in Ocean- 
ville, one day last week. 

Judge J. W. Symonds of Portland is 
going abroad for two months of recrea- 
tion in Italy. His son and the Misses 
Symonds are to accompany him. 

Harvey Salisbury, the Bar Harbor 
fiend who assaulted a little girl, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, Thursday 
morning, by Justice Emery at the Han- 
cock county S. J. Court. 

The Rockland Star reports the deaths 
of the two children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ariel Calderwood of Pulpit Harbor, from 
poisoning, the children having eaten ber- 
ries from the woodbine. 

Over twenty houses have been built at 
Pleasantdale, South Portland, this sea- 
gon, They are all neat and substantial 
dwellings, ranging in price from $1200 to 
$4000. 

A. C. Mason has been appointed post- 
master at Bayview, vice Mrs. E. Manson; 
T, Hunt at Hermon, vice George Moore; 
A. H. Spears at Pejepscot, vice George 
FE. Barnes, and G. C. Harlow at Smith- 
field, vice Clarence S. Harlow. 

The long talked of iron bridge at 
Howland, the building of which was 
made possible by legislative enactment, 
has been completed and opened. The 
town indulged in a great celebration on 
the occasion. 

The Androscoggin Mill of Lewiston, 
started on full time Monday, ‘Business 
is extremely poor, and no sales of goods 
are being made but the mill starts in 
anticipation of better times mext month, 
said Agent Bean. 

Arthur Cote of Biddeford, and Charles 
Cushing of Portland, both held on 
charges of breaking and entering, at- 
tempted to escape from York county jail, 
at Alfred, Tuesday night. They were 
digging a bole in the wall when the cor- 
ridor man was awakened. 

At the stockholders’ meeting of the 
Wiscasset and Quebec Railroad Wednes- 
day the old board of directors was re- 
elected with the addition of J. P. Tucker, 
of Wiscasset. At the directors’ meeting 
Henry Ingalls was chosen president; W. 
F. P. Fogg, general manager, and Wm. 
D. Patterson, treasurer. 

Nathan L. Marden, a well known and 
much respected citizen of Veazie, died 
very suddenly, Friday, aged 70 years. 
He was in the employ of the Public 
Works Company, and while engaged in 
sawing a plank, fell dead. A Bangor 
physician was called and pronounced the 
cause of his death to be heart disease. 

The house of Rev. Mr. Buker, near 
Town House hill, Cape Elizabeth, was 
entered through the cellar by burglars, 
Thursday night, and about ten or twelve 
dollars in money taken. A handsome 
gold watch belonging to Mrs. Buker was 
also appropriated by the thieves. At 
the time of the burglary the family was 
attending services at the church. 

Deputy Sheriff Stackpole on Wednes- 
dav brought to Biddeford Fred M. Ab- 
bott and Olen P. Jellerson of Waterboro, 
whom he arrested on the charge of break- 
ing and entering the store of George W. 
Carll at East Waterboro, Oct. 15. Both 
men waived examination and were bound 
over to the January term of the Supreme 
Court. They furnished sureties. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Keith 
Shoe Co. of Old Town, was held at Bos- 
ton, Monday. Assets, $23,410.72; lia- 
bilities, $26,291.55. J. F. Gould of Old 
Town, one of the assignees, said he had 
received an offer to settle for 50 per cent. 
After discussion, the meeting adjourned 
without accepting the offer. An attempt 
will be made to get 60 per cent. 

John McGovern created great excite- 
ment op Middle street, Portland, Tues- 
day night. He gotinto a row with his 
wife because she wanted to go to Boston 
and he did not want her to. He chased 
her out of doors and fired four shots at 
her from a revolver, none of which took 
effect. He was arrested, and said that 
he wished he had killed her. 

Mrs. Betsey Hobbs was brutally mur- 
dered at her home in Parsonsfield by 
shooting, last week, and her house set 
on fire. Two boys, Charles Savage and 
Frank Palmer, were arrested for the 
crime. On Tuesday Charles Savage 
made a confession that he and his ac- 
complice did the deed, that robbery was 
the motive of the crime, and told where 
the stolen four dollars is hidden. 

The happiest man in Ellsworth last 
week was Louis Sucy, who has been 
granted a pension of $164 month, and 
received a check for $466 back pay. 
Sucy went to the war strong in body; he 
came out a physical wreck from months 
of starvation and privation in Anderson- 
ville prison. He has never since re- 
covered his strength. He has been try- 
ing many years to secure a pension. 

Willis Tutherly and Augustus Dickson 
of South Eliot, while returning to their 
home in a carriage from Portsmouth, N. 
H., Saturday, were run down by the Bos- 
ton Express at Butler’s Crossing. Tu- 
therly was instantly killed and Dickson 
was fearfully mangled and will die. The 
crossing tender warned the men of their 
danger, but they insisted on crossing the 
tracks ahead of the train. 

John B, Case, aged 82 years, a retired, 
wealthy business man and prominent 
citizen, died at Haverhill, Mass., Wednes- 
day afternoon. He was a native of 
Farmington, Me., went to Haverhill halfa 
century ago and engaged in the teaming 
business, doing a freight business be- 
tween that city and Boston before the 
Boston & Maine railroad was opened. 
For several years he was superintendent 
of streets. He leaves one son, Hannibal 
G, Case. 

Messrs. Fred W. Beane and Pearl 
Willey of Bangor had been hunting in 
the region about Norcross, and on Tues- 
day afternoon about 3 o’clock they be- 
came seperated. After that nothing had 
been heard or seen of Mr. Beane until 
late Wednesday. A telegram was re- 
ceived in Bangor, Wednesday, from Mr. 
Willey stating that Mr. Beane was missing, 
and that evening another telegram came 
Saying that Mr. Beane had returned to 
camp, after being lost for two days, 
wandering about. 

Moses Kimball, an 86 year old citizen 
of Aurora, one afternoon last week start- 
ed in search of wood for an axe handle. 
As he did not return at night the family 
became alarmed and a party of men 
searched for him till after midnight be- 
fore they found trees that Mr. Kimball 
had spotted with his axe, and a short 
distance further on they found a brush 
cainp that he had made for shelter 
through the night’s rain. The camp was 
empty, but a few rods away Mr. Kimball 
was found nearly exhausted from ex- 
posure and want of food. 


The steamers Cimbria and Sedgwick 
of the Bangor and Bar Harbor steamboat 
line had a perilous trip from Islesboro 
to Bangor on Friday. The Cimbria, 
Capt. Charles Barbour, left Bar Harbor 
for Bangor on time that morning and 
everything went lovely until Islesboro 
Was reached. Here the Cimbria’s rudder 
won. She was taken in tow later by 
he Sedgwick, but it became so rough 
that the hawser entangled itself in the 

Rwick’s propeller. Then the steam- 
Thevulided _ considerable damage. 
y were 
whey y rescued by the tug 








SECRETARY OF THE SENATE'S RINGING WORDS, 


One of the Greatest and Grandest Testimonials Ever Written 
. Given to Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 








Hon. Frederick W. Baldwin, Sect’y. of the Senate, State Attorney, 


and Chairman of the Republican State Committee, Gives 
Unqualified Endorsement and Recommendation to Dr. 


The great men of America use, praise 
and recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 

Prominent people of highest standing, 
Governors, Mayors, Senators, Represen- 
tatives, in fact, Statesmen in all parts of 
our country, together with Judges, 
Clergymen, Doctors, Newspaper Men, 
people whose names are known and 
honored everywhere, publish testimonials 
in strongest te.ms concerning the great 
geod which this wonderful remedy, Dr. 
Greene’s Ne: vura, has done them, their 
families and friends, and recommending 
in most emphatic language all who are 
ailing ia any way and have need of med- 
icine, to by all means use this grandest 
of all medical discoveries. 
It is because Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
cures that it is so highly and so strongly 
recommended by everybody. 
Hon. Frederick W. Baldwin, of Bar- 
ton, Vt., adds another to the long list of 
eminent statesmen who powerfully en- 
dorse the marvelous curative powers of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura, and give earnest 
advice to the sick, the weak, nervous, 
dyspeptic, run-down, debiliated and dis- 


‘Greene’s Nervura. 


couraged to try this great remedy feel- | 


But while the great and honored of 


ing sure from their own experience of | our country use and recommend all to 


its remarkable merits that health and! 
strength will in all cases follow its use. 
Hon. Mr. Baldwin, Secretary of the | 


use Dr. Greene’s Nervura, it is among 
the common people, those in the ordi- 
nary walks of life, that on account of 


Senate, State Attorney of Vermont, and | their vast numbers, the marvelous and 


Chairman of the Republican State Com- 


mittee, is one of the foremost men | 
of this country. To show the honor in | 
which he is held by his State, it is only 
necessary to say that at the last Presi- | 
dential election he was elected Presi- 
dential Elector for Vermont, aud mes- 
senger to carry the vote of Vermont to 
Washington. Such is the eminent 
standing of the man who tells you to 
use Dr. Greene’s Nervura if you wish to 
get well. He says: 

“T have long been acquainted with the 
virtues and fame of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, and know 
of people among my friends who have 
been helped by its use, and from the 
general verdict from all sources that 
have come to my attention, I cannot do 
otherwise than commend it. Make use 
of this letter for the good of others.” 


extraordinary benefit, the numberless 
cures, the remarkable restorations to 
health by this most wonderful of reme- 
dies, can be daily and constantly ob- 
served. Dr. Greene’s Nervura is dis- 
tinctively the medicine of the people, its 
discovery was for the people, it cures 
the people, and it stands to-day un- 
rivalled as the people’s remedy. 

It makes those who use it strong and 
well. 

It is the prescription and discovery of 
our most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and was used for years in his 
enormous practice before given broad- 
cast to the people as the greatest re- 
storer of health in the world’s history. 
Dr. Greene can be consulted free of 
charge, personally or by letter. 





PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Edwin W. Coro of Fairfield was ap- 
pointed Administrator on estate of Han- 
nah E. Coro of Benton. Edith G. Bur- 
bank of Augusta was appointed Admin- 
istratrix on estate of her minor child, 
Marion G. Burbank of Augusta. John 
G. Rowe of Augusta was appointed Ad- 
ministrator on estate of John W. Rowe 
of Augusta. Hannah N. Bridge of 
Augusta was appointed Administratrix 
on estate of Ann F. K. Bridge of 
Augusta. Lorenzo Chesley of Mt. 
Yernon was appointed Administrator on 
estate of Gusta A. Chesley of Mt. 
Vernon. Mary Deering of Augusta was 
appointed Administratrix on estate of 
Anna M. Kennison of Augusta. Han- 
nah M. White of Winthrop was appoint- 
ed Administratrix on estate of D. W. 
White of Winthrop. Charles H. Kelley 
of Belgrade was appointed Administra- 
tor on estate of Emily Young of Oak- 
land. 

Wm. H. Fisher of Augusta was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Bertha May Cum- 
mings of Manchester. Harry W. Perci- 
val of Augusta was appointed Guardian 
of Tallis Daniels of Augusta, deemed of 
unsound mind. Helen M. Fogler of 
Augusta was appointed Guardian of 
Gertrude L. Fogler of Augusta. C. G. 
Wall of Hallowell was appointed Guar- 
dian of Mary J. Forrest of Hallowell, of 
unsound mind. Stephen B. Meady of 
Randolph was appointed Guardian of 
Alice E. Bailey of Randolph, deemed to 
be insane. A. G. Andrews of Augusta 
was appointed Guardian of Horace E., 
George F., and Beatrice I. Noble of 
Augusta. 

Wills proved, approved, and allowed: 
Of Everett H. Leavitt of Winthrop; John 
E. Brainerd of Winthrop appointed Ad- 
ministrator with will annexed. Of John 
P. Green of Winthrop; William G. Hun- 
ton of Readfield appointed Executor. 
Of Ezra Philbrick of Monmouth; Oliver 
C. Smith of Monmouth appointed Ad- 
ministrator with will annexed. Of Gid- 
eon Barton of Vassalboro; Harriet E. 
Barton of Vassalboro appointed Exec 
utrix. Of William Wyman of Litch- 
field; Catherine Wyman of Litchtield 
appointed Executrix. 

May Emma Stedman of Oakland was 
allowed to take the name of May Emma 
Baylies. 

In the Court of Insolvency, petitions 
were presented by Fred S. Benson and 
Thomas Pvoler of Waterville, J. Harry 
McKenney of Clinton, William E. Getch- 
ell of Chelsea, Hartwell W. Lyon of Au- 
gusta, and Isaac Milroy of South Gardi- 
ner. The following assignees were 
chosen: Fred W. Clair of Waterville on 
the estates of George W. Raney and Ed- 
ward Crummett of Waterville; Frank E. 
Brown of Waterville on the estate of W. 
E. Closson of Waterville; E. M. Thomp- 
son of Augusta on the estate of Milford 
L. Delano of Augusta; W. C. Atkins of 
Gardiner on the estate of Henry N. Sager 
of Gardiner. A discharge was granted 
John Condon of Augusta. The court 
denied a discharge in insolvency to Wil- 
liam Murray of Vassalboro. 





Mr. George A. Wilson of Waterville, 
in the employ of the Maine Central and 
a Waterville Alderman, has been pro- 
moted to the position of general claim 
agent and inspector of ties held up to 
this date by Mr. Eri Drew. Mr. Wilson 
has been in the employ of the Maine 
Central for the past fifteen years. His 
new office will take him to Portland for 
headquarters. The office of inspector of 
ties takes considerable time as the Maine 
Central uses 300,000 in a year, and the 
inspector is also the purchaser, so far as 


placing the orders go, nearly all of which 
are given to parties east of Bangor. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Central Railroad, in Portland, on 
Wednesday, Hon. Joseph H. Manley of 
Augusta was chosen one of the Directors. 


| This excellent magazine is publishe 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Lippincott’s ison our table for November, 
with a rich variety of contents, including 
“Simon Smith,” and other interesting and 
instructive stories. The Indian territory is 
entertainingly described, as well as “Modern 
Ancestors and Armorial Bearings,” besides 
the usual editorials and miscellaneous matter. 
at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Harper’s Magazine for October has “The 
Martian.” A novel, with five illustrations. 
“Electricity.” Edited by R. R. Bowker, with 
twenty-four illustrations. ‘The Blue Quail of 
the Cactus.” With six illustrations. “A Black 
Settlement.” With nine illustrations. “Some 
American Crickets.” With nine illustrations. 
“A Recovered Chapter in American History.” 
“The Unlived Life of Litthe Mary Ellen.” A 
story, with two illustrations. “The Hypnot- 
ist.” Astory, with four illustrations. ‘The 
Vigil of McDowell Sutro.” A story, with two 
illustrations. “The Pity of It.” A story. 
“At the Hotel Grand St. Louis.” A story. 
“Faith and Faithfulness.” A story. Poems. 
Editorial departments as usual. Published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

Only a few remain who can recall the 
marvelous enthusiasm which attended Jenny 
Lind’s first appearance in America, in the old 
Castle Garden, in 1850. When she arrived 
from England, 50,000 people were at the 
dock to greet her. That night 30,000 people 
serenaded her in front of her hotel. Seats for 
her concert sold at fabulous prices. On the 
night of her first American concert over 
5000 people had gathered in the Battery 
before Castle Garden by six o’clock, although 
the concert did not begin until eight. When 
the doors were opened the crush was terrible, 
and within fifteen minutes every available 
inch of room, other than the reserved seats, 
was occupied, and 10,000 people were out- 
side, unable to get in. Then every rowboat, 
sailboat and steamer which could be pressed 
into service was engaged to lay inthe water 
by the old Garden Hall crowded with people 
who could only hear the strains of Jenny’s 
voice as it floated through the opened win- 
dows. The whole scene has now been re- 
pictured by Hon. A. Oakley Hall, ex-Mayor of 
New York City, and he gives a wonderfally 
graphic recital of the event in the November 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The actual scene of 
Jenny Lind singing her first song to her won- 
derful audience of thousands is shown ina 
picture copied by De Thulstrup from a photo- 
graph made at the time. 

The November number of the Century is 
full of good things, “Why the Confederacy 
failed,” and. other war stories, being among 
the best. “Election day in New York” is 
fascinating, in view of the exciting political 
contest just closing. A series of papers is 
degun by Gen. Horace Porter, entitled, ““Cam- 
paigning with Grant,” embodying recollec- 
tions of Grantduring the period of his su- 
preme command over the Union army. It is 
one of the most instructive papers we have 
read for many a day. 

The Review of Reviews, in iis November 
number, publishes aseries of letters on the 
political sitaation in the closing days of 
the campaign in the great States of the 
middle West. These letters were written by 
fair-minded and trained observers of Ameri- 
can politics, and are valuable as giving truth- 
ful pictures of one of the most exciting Presi- 
dential contests in our National history. 
Professors Folwell of the University of Min- 
nesota; Ely of the University of Wisconsin; 
Henry C. Adams of the University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Washington Gladden of Ohio; Mr. 
N.O. Nelson of St. Louis, and equally com- 
petent observers in Indiana, Kentucky, Iowa, 
and Nebraska participate in this symposium 
The Review discusses the state of the canvas 
on the eve of election with the editorial can- 
dor and perspicacity which its readers have 
come to expect in such a crisis. 





It is expected that the next move on 
the railroad checker board in Maine will 
be the extension of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad from its present 
terminus at Caribou to Van Buren, a 


distance of 22 miles. This line would 
open up a large tract of timber lands. 





Two new cottages are being built at 
Popham Beach. One is for Dr. George 
Percy of Salem, Mass., the other for An- 
sen Oliver. 





‘More 


“T like Bradley’s Superior Meat-Meal far better than two other largely advertised com- 
ultry, for these reasons: I find it fresher, it makes chickens grow very rapidly, 
the egg basket to contain about 50 per cent. more Pe 


pounds for 
and causes 
A. C. 
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IMMERMANN, 
Mr. Zimmermann simply confirms what we hear from all over 
the country — that the constant, regular feeding of 


» Bradley's Superior Meat-Meal” 


not only keeps the hens in the finest possible condition, but actu- 
ally increases the egg yield from 25 to 200 per cent. 


Eggs: 


West StovucuTton, Mass. 


eggs. 
Proprietor Sandy Hill Poultry Yards. 





Ry It therefore will pay in hard cash every keeper of hens to feed OF 
*s Superior Meat-Meal regularly every day. Our book, 
4 “FF for Eggs,’’ will tell you all about it. Send for it. YY 
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Foreign Apple Market. 

My cable advices from the different 
apple markets are in most cases deplor- 
able. Liverpool, which of course is the 
largest one of all, has had to contend 
with enormous arrivals this week, and 
the market has been badly demoralized. 
London is somewhat better than Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow comes the best of all, 
unless it be Manchester. While hereand 
there sales have been made of fancy 
goods at prices quite satisfactory to the 
senders, the average sales, so far as Liv- 
erpool is concerned, have been wretched. 
While I have not had such bad returns 
as some, yet afew carload lots of Bald- 
wins, Hubbardstons, Greenings, and 
rather of the mixed order of varieties 
have given nets of only 40c to 80c a bar- 
rel; these nets of course are in Boston. 
Some special lots of fancy Kings and 
Baldwins have netted from $1.05 to 1.25. 

All this is wretched work for growers, 
and what to advise is most difficult in so 
far as the matter of shipping, but there 
is one thing thatis quite evident and that 
is, itis simply madness to attempt mar- 
keting the fruit as fast as we have been 
doing, and just as long as shipments con- 
tinue as excessive as they have been, I 
cannot look for any improvement in re- 
sults. I still am strongly of the opinion 
that growers cannot do better than to 
pack their finest fruit in the cases, as 
recommended by me, and store in cool 
cellars or better still in refrigerators, 
where they can be found, thereby trust- 
ing future markets to work out some- 
thing better than we are having at the 
moment. However, with such bad news 
it is more than likely to cause shipments 
to fall off greatly, consequently such 
shipments will arrive out on bare mar- 
kets and do well. All foreign markets 
are in grand, good shape to take care of 
good sized shipments as the demand is 
large, with the United States and Canada 
virtually the only countries to look to 
for supplies. 

What cases I have shipped for parties, 
while not doing as well as I had hoped, 
they have, however, netted far better re- 
sults than lots sent in barrels; but in 
such a season of congested markets, 
whereby buyers have had the fruit at 
anything they like to bid for it, has not 
enabled my agents to realize as good 
prices as they would on lighter stocked 
markets, but they advise me wherever 
quality was fine, buyers have taken them 
to hold for future markets, especially 
where a bigh grade of selection and care- 
ful packing were noticeable, they have 
sold from $1.10 to $1.50 per case. But 
a great deal of inferior fruit has been 
packed in those cases, and as a matter of 
consequence, the fruit has not realized 
as much as if it had been packed in 
barrels. 

The shipments this week to all ports 
foot up 46,134 bbls.; of which 43,784 
bbls. went to Liverpool, aad 2350 to Lon- 
don. Gero. A. CocHRANE, Ezporter. 

Boston, Oct. 24. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The closing meeting by Mr. Moody in 
Bangor was held Thursday evening, and 
the evangelist went to Portland, where 
meetings were held. His meetings tn 
Bangor have been productive of good 
results. 

Rev. A. L. Golden, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at South Eliot, has 
resigned to accept a call to Ballardvale, 
Mass. He begins his new duties Nov. Ist. 

Sixteen persons were baptized at Fair- 
field, Sunday, on the island. 

H. L. Gale, the noted evangelist, is to 
begin a series of revival meetings in 
Skowhegan, November 22, and will con- 
tinue them for two weeks. The same 
careful preparations in the way of appoint- 
ment of various committees have been 
made as was the case in this State last 
winter, and the same good result will 
undoubtedly attend the meetings. 

Ata meeting of the Unitarian Society 
in Ellsworth, Wednesday evening, the 
matter of engaging a pastor for the 
church was further discussed. A com- 
mittee was appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions towards defraying the expense. 

Rev. Thomas McDonald has been en- 
gaged permanently by the Baptist So- 
ciety of Milltown. 

Portland is to have another Y. M. C. 
A. Association. The new one is for rail- 
road men, and the plans and specifica- 
tions for the building have already been 
drawn. 

The Sixth Street church in Auburn re- 
fuse to accept the resignation of their 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Thomas. 

The new Baptist church at Surry was 
dedicated Monday. it is free from debt. 








The well known lumberman, Mr. M. 
G. Shaw, of Bath, is in Greenville for a 
short stay. Mr. Shaw thinks that the 
coming winter’s cut will be fully as large 
as that of last year. His firm will cut 
about 2,000,000 feet on Day's Academy, 
2,000,000 on Big Squaw mountain and 
1,500,000 on Roach river. This is what 
has been decided on and possibly later 
they may conclude to cut more perhaps 
7,000,000 in all. Mr. Shaw states that 
W. L. Rogers willcut from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 on Roach river; Hiram Moore, 
3,000,000 on Little Squaw mountain; 
David Rowell, 1,000,000 on Roach river, 
and the Bradstreets 3,000,000 on the 
northwest branch of the Penobscot. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—The Granges of Garland, North 
Bradford, South Dover, and Charleston 
held their union meeting Saturday, Oct. 
10th, with the Charleston Grange. In 
the forenoon all were agreeably and 
profitably entertained by listening to 
recitations and readings; also to the 
answers to many questions relating to 
farming. After the good dinner, which 
the lady Grangers are so famous in pre- 
paring, the subject, ‘‘How Shall We 
Maintain the Fertility of Our Pastures?” 
was opened by Brother George Plummer, 


Jr., of the Charleston Grange. A dis- 
cussion followed, participated in by 
Master Jobn L. Herrick ayd A. W. King 


of the Charleston Grange, Master M. A. 
Marshall and Alden Marshall of North 
Bradford Grange, D. A. Robinson and 
Albert Gould of the Garland Grange, 
and many others. The farmers in this 
vicinity are greatly interested in this 
subject. During the discussion, Brother 
Alden Marshall advocated sowing plaster 
where the pastures cannot be plowed. 
And for further information, I wlll take 
the liberty to ask the editor of the Farm- 
er to tell us, through its columns, what 
he knows about the plaster idea. If he 
has not had any practical experience, 
will not some one of the numerous read- 
ers of this paper tell us all about it? 

—Waldo County Grange met Oct. 13th 
with Mystic Grange, Belmont. The 
meeting was presided over by Worthy 
Master J. G. Harding. The officers were 
all present except the Steward and Gate 
Keeper. ‘There was a heavy north- 
easterly wind blowing, and it looked as 
though it would rain, yet there wasa 
good attendance. Eleven Granges were 
represented. The address of welcome 
was given by Hafinah Alexander, and 
the response by Joseph Ellis. An hour 
and a half was taken for din- 
ner. The Grange again being called to 
order, we listened to music by the choir. 
The question, “Resolved, That the in- 
come tax isa just tax,’’ was discussed. 
The argument was nearly all on the 
affirmative side of the question. Mystic 
Grange entertained the Pomona as fol- 
lows: Music by the choir at intervals 
throughout the meeting; declamation, 
“Trouble in the Amen Corner,” by L. 
F. Allenwood; recitation by Mary 
Churchill; song by Edward, Eva and 
Bertha Elems; reading by Ellen Hunt; 
song by Ella Churchill; song by Mary 
Churchill. The next meeting will be 
with Rising Sun Grange, Nov. 17th. The 
address of welcome will be given by 
Jennie McGray, and the response by 
Nettie Marriner. The question for dis- 
cussion is, ‘‘Resolved, That the district 
system for common schools is preferable 
to the town system.”’ Remainder of pro- 
gramme to be furnished by Rising Sun 
Grange. 

—Penobscot Pomona met with Sebasti- 
cook Grange, Newport. Brother Buf- 
fum, the new master, presided for the 
first time, and in his opening address 
pledged himself to see that the work of 
the Pomona should be done systemati- 
cally, giving to each patron a fair and 
impartial hearing, holding all to the ques- 
tion that is before the Grange, and not 
allowing rambling remarks. Pleading for 
a charitable consideration on the part of 
the patrons, he declared the Pomona open 
for the transaction of business. The ad- 
dress of welcome was extended by Sister 
Belle Langley of Sebasticook Grange, in 
words admirably chosen. The response 
was given by Worthy Past Master Greg- 
ory in his usual happy and felicitous 
manner, and he just simply outdid him- 
self. The singing was under the lead of 
Brother Frank Rowe of Palmyra Grange, 
now a resident of Newport, assisted by 
Sebasticook Grange choir; Mrs. F. M. 
Shaw presided at the organ. Remarks 
for the good of the order were made by 
Brothers Langley, Webber, Homestead, 
Bearce, Snell, Rowe andSmith. The 5th 
degree was conferred on a class of 20. 
Worthy Past Master Gregory gave the 
instruction in the esoteric work of this 
degree and administered the obligation. 
After the conferring of degree it was 
voted to make the meeting an open one 
until its close. The following pro- 
gramme was presented by Sebasticook 
Grange: Song by the choir; essay by Sis- 
ter May Carr, showing the advance of 
woman made in the last thirty years by 
entering new fields of employment, as 
typewriters, physicians, lawyers, etc.; 
song by Sister Myrtle Libby; speech by 
O. H. Brigham; reading, Sister Ellen 
Stuart, subject, ‘“‘The Grumbling Old 
Woman’’; piano solo by Maud Young; 
reading by Martha Stiles; Delsarte move- 
ment by Miss Lora Banestelle; a duet by 
little Dolly Stuart and Master Walter 
Mathews. The next session will be with 
Mystic Tie Grange, November 28th. 


A Hint from India. 

The Lowell Times says: It recently’ 
happened that a resident of Lowell de- 
sired to pay a bill due to a friend who is 
a medical missionary in British Lndia. 
The friend from that far-away country 
suggested that it be paid in Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, which he said is reckoned “As 
Good as Gold!”’ 

On application to the J. C. Ayer Co., 
they readily gave an order on their Bom- 
bay agents for a quantity of Sarsaparilla 
to an amount equivalent to the face of 
the bill. A letter dated Rahuri, India, 
Oct. 18, has been received in Lowell, 
which says: “*The Sarsaparilla was duly 
received and as it has a regular market 
quotation price, was converted into cash 
with the utmost facility. Whatever may 
be said about other sarsaparillas and the 
medicinal value of their contents, this 
fact remains, that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
so well known in India that it has a mar- 
ket value, depending upon the fluctua- 
tion in the value of the silver rupee, as 
much as cotton or other staples. The 
natives of this country are very conserva- 
tive, and unless an article is well known 
they are shy about using it. A native 
will take a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
from my dispensary and walk off with it 
without raising a question as to its pur- 
ity or curative qualities. The success of 
this remedy in this country shows what 
judicious advertising of a meritorious 
article has accomplished. If I had money 
locked up in quantities of any medicine 
I would prefer Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any 
other twenty times over, for I know that 
I could get my money back in the former 
case, while in the other I should bave to 
retail it bottle by bottle in order to real- 
ize my money.” Asacurrency, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla might be cumbersome, but 
one thing would be sure—you'd always 
get the value of the dollar invested in 
the remedy. 








It has been fully demonstrated that 
well cured corn fodder is fully as valua- 
ble as silage or good timothy hay. The 
Union cutter, manufactured by Heebner 
and Sons, Lansdale, Pa., is just the 
machine for cutting corn fodder. It 
does not mash it, but cuts it. The cylin- 
der is made of iron, with small, sharp 
teeth. It runs atahigh rate of speed 
and operates similar to a threshing 
machine cylinder. Being placed in the 
frame ofthe machine beneath the knives, 
the cut fodder drops upon it and is 
drawn under the cylinder and forced 
through rows of teeth on a concave, 
which is movable and will make the 
feed coarse or fine, as desired. This is 
not a shredder or slitter, but a crushing 
attachment. Dry fodder, after passing 
through the crusher becomes moist, be- 
cause the heavy stalks holding the 
sugar are torn and bruised until the 
sweet substance is thoroughly mixed 
with the dryer parts of the fodder, and 
all becomes moist, sweet and 
Address the manufacturers for further 
information. 


Most Exacting Work. 
Such a type 








NEW ENGLAND COOKING Stina. 
THE MAGEE RANCES 


The American kitchen is to the home what the foundation is to 
‘ the house, uid needs a Cooking Apparatus which 


Meets all the Requirements for the 


Special Features, found only in the MAGEE RANGES: 
b@™ Full Sheet Flue, Dock-Ash Grate, 


Thousands of families will use no other. Endorsed 
by Leading American Authorities on Cooking, and 
the Great Expositions, as the 


Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus, 
MAGEE FURNACE C0,, 22°38 UNion Sr.. 


AGENCIES : 86 LAKE ST., 
CHICAG 












are in General Use 
throughout New England. 










Fails, it Saves Time and 
Economizes Fuel, being fitted with 






Oven Heat Indicator, Etc. 








27 NEW MONTGOMERY S&ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

















fee Bargains in Regular Goods | 











Market, 


be the best that money can bu 


182 Water St., 


Best $1.50 Ladies’ Button 


and Lace Boots in the 


A $3.00 Button and Lace Ladies’ Boot for $1.97, 


20th Century, Tailor Made, all widths A to E. 


$1.50 White Canvas Oxfords for 75¢, 


Every customer receives a beautiful present of silver- 
ware after purchasing a certain amount. 


We give you more for ay than any other firm in Maine, and our goods we guarantee to 
y. 


The leaders for low prices and style, 


HASKELL BROS. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED CRAWFORD SHOE. 


Augusta, Me. 





Scythes, 
Snathes, 
Hiand Rakes, 


Will C. 


VICKERY BLOCK, 


HAYING TOOLS. 


Eiorse Rakes, 


Eiorse F*orkss, 
Cordage. 


And a general line of repairs at 


Miller’s 


NEW HARDWARE STORE. 
WATER STREET, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 





io 


and the horns are off . lose. 


ieap There Is No Doubt weit Qevonnin 
ee 





It cuts both ways, does not crush. One cli : 
Write for circular. Cc. fu h 





Experience of Others. 


East Sebago, Me., 
Gentlemen : Feb. 28, ’95. 
I consider the ‘‘L. F.” At- 
wood’s Bitters a blessing to the 
overworked, both in mind and 
body, restoring the nervous func- 


tions, building up the system, 
and giving new life and vitality 


to the weak. (Signed) 
JOHN P. HILL. 


Witness : Henry W. Blake. 


a Bitters will cure your 

| 7 nervous troubles also. 

BEE Be sure you get the 
“L.F.” kind. Avoid imitations. 


Rupture Gured 


WITHOUT OPERATION BY 
8. J. Sherman’s Method. Send 15 cents for 
his book of full information, &c. Address 


S. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 

















175 Tr t St., B 13t52* 
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coon WATER 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY 


ECLIPSE WIN DMiILL => 


™* CASOLENE ENGINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


ERECTED 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers 





PAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _+s 
«____ ENGINES. 


2 T0 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. 








atal 


Send for ¢ 


gues. 
We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS 


and will submit estimates upon application 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


174 HIGH 8T.,"BOSTON, MASS. 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 
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It’s better to be Right Than to be President 
Page fence is right and that is why it is the 
acknow) ruler of the animal kingdom. If the 
| a will only select as competent a ruler for 
mselves, everybody will be happy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Mountain View Farm 


OFLERS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
CHOICE STOCK : 
Registered Jersey Bull, 1 year. 
Ohio Improved Chester Boar, 3 
geese: 2 Ohio Improved Chester 
ows. 7 months; 5 Ohio Improved 
Chester Sows, 4 months; Oxford Down 
Rams, all ages. For prices,address _ 
4t52° J. L. PenpExtTER, Proprietor. 


RES 


ELIXIR 
Best for Children 


City of Augusta, 











Notice is hereby given that warrants and 
lists of voters have been posted in the differ- 
ent wards of this city forthe election to be 
held November 3, 1896. The ward rooms for 
this election will be as follows: Ward 1, Cap- 
itol Hose house; Ward 2, Concert Hall, State 
street; Ward 3, Cushnoc Engine House; 
Ward 4, Ballard Schoolhouse Ward 6, 
Schoolhouse corner Middle and East Chest- 
nut streets; Ward 6, Atlantic Engine House; 
Ward 7, Hose House. The polls will open at 
9 A. M., and close at 4 P. M. : 

L. A. Bur.eten, City Clerk. 





For Sale—Bull, dropped Jan. 
28, 1896. Solid dark color Sire, 


Barry 55840, \. " 
at 3 years 2 months, by little 
8808, 


Hoo 
Farm - 
arr 
Goldie, 24 Ibs. BY, on Alter. 


4 . 4% oz., both 
Jerseys Hag! oso Bist. tow 
6 le 


zB. WW. We Bstenouse ' 
(ere ot len, Ree et Pe * 











A PERFECT 
LEVEL-LAND 
SWIVEL PLOW. 


LONG LOOKED FOR. 


IT HAS COME. 


In my new model O. K. Swivel plow, 








for 1896. I have obtained a perfect level- 





land plow in all points—It has no equal. 





Send for circular with testimonials to 


F. G. MERRILL, 
South Paris, Me. 


Manufactorer of Agricultural Implements. 
2t50t 


4 SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO, Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

um the first order from each neighborhood 

filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

managency. Write at once, 


RocuesTer RADIATOR Company, 
71 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, M. 1 














SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
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IAUID EXTRACT w SMOK™ 
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Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
DRIFTING. 
BY BERTHA F. HILLMAN. 
I am drifting, I am drifting 
On the restless sea of life; 


Iam done with weary rowing, 
Iam done with weary strife. 


I had rowed with valiant courage, 
And the haven was nigh won, 

When a cruel storm o’erwhelmed me, 
Now with rowing I am done. 


lam drifting, Iam drifting, 

1 know not where my boat may land; 
It may drift across the ocean, 

It may drift upon the sand. 


But afar I see a beacon, 
It is Jesus’ wounded hand, 

It points me to a peaceful harbor, 
Safe beyond this time-girt strand. 


When I’m crossing death’s dark waters, 
And the billows round me roll, 
I may find that there’s an anchorage 
For this weary, drifting soul. 
Troy. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
BLUE GENTIAN. 


BY HELEN A. ALDEN. 
Little blue fringed gentian! 
Sweet little way-side bloom! 
Yet with sadness I must greet you, 
For methinks you come too soon. 
I have gathered trailing arbutus, 
Sweet floweret of the heath, 
And the fair, sweet water-lillies, too, 
I’ve drank their fragrance det p. 
And the roses, and the flowers all, 
Have bloomed for me once more, 
And now the blue fringed gentian comes 
Proclaiming summer o’er. 


The flowers that deck the summer months, 
However bright are they, 

Are not the half so dear to me 
As the fair sweet blooms of May. 


So with sadness I must greet you, 
Little harbinger of fall, 

For ahead I see the winding sheet 
That soon must wrap you all. 


Our Story Celler. 
DUVAL’S ESCAPE. 


It was a red letter day in my life 
when I was first put in charge of a 
“passenger.’? I'd worked my way up 
by successive stages from the post of 
cleaner in the sheds, and, being always 
a steady going young fellow, had reach- 
ed the topmost rung of the ladder sooner 
than most. There was perhaps an extra 
incentive in my case, as I was courting 
a little girl] who was, she had told me, 
only waiting till I earned enough to 
make me the happiest of men. 

To be sure, I had a rival, Ernest Du- 
val by name, who was ‘‘something in 
ithe city’? and possessed the showy at- 
tractiveness ang the art of insidious 
flattery which sometimes lure fickle 
minded women to forsake the true metal 
for the glittering dross. I must own he 
occasioned me some slight cause for jeal- 
ousy. Still, secure in the knowledge of 
our mutual love and knowing Alice to 
be a sensible little girl, I was, on the 
whole, as happy as most.chaps who see 
their sweethearts but once or twice a 
week. 

She had told him on more than one 
occasion that she wanted nothing to do 
with him, but in spite of her obvious 
dislike e persisted in persecuting her 
with his attentions, and only the day 
before the incidents happened which I 
am about to relate I had found it neces- 
sary myself to display the finger of 
Alice to him with my ring upon it, to 
his ill concealed chagrin and evident 
mortification. 

On the next night I was, as usual, or- 
dered to take out the sleeping saloon ex- 
press to the north. My mate had - 2cured 
the couplings, the old engine was pant- 
ing and snorting like a thing of life, as 
if eager for the coming journey, and the 
bustle on the platform had subsided. 
The signals were right, and I had my 
hand on the throttle, only waiting for 
the ‘‘Right away!’ when, just as the 
green light was displayed, a cab rattled 
into the station, from which an excited 
man hastily jumped. Flinging some 
money to the driver, he rushed along 
the platform and sprang into the first 
compartment of the train, the one next 
to the engine, just as I pressed the lever 
and my fireman had loosened the brake. 

We had hardly begun to move when 
another man, who had been waiting on 
the station, in the shadow of a pillar, 
and whom I knew as Detective Jobson 
of Scotland Yard, sprang to the carriage, 
and ejaculating, ‘“Thought I should nab 
you here, my beauty!’’ endeavored to 
enter. I was busy getting under way, 
but my mate told fhe that the man in 
the carriage struck the detective in the 
face and thrust him off the footboard. 
‘His hat flew off in the struggle and fell 
between the platform and the moving 
train, but the officer, determined not to 
lose his quarry, was up again in an in- 
stant, and, though the carriages were 
flying past him, he had sprung upon the 
footboard of the last coach, heeding not 
the cries of the excited porters and ter- 
rified onlookers, and just as the train 
cleared the platform we saw the guard 

lean forward from the open door, and, 
grasping the man by the arms, assist 
him into the van. The fugitive in the 
first coach saw the detective’s disap- 
ce also, and his bloodless face 
blanched a shade paler. 

“‘Great snakes!’’ exclaimed my fire- 
man, drawing in his breath with a 
eherp hiss ‘“That was a narrow shave. 
Jobson means to have that chap some- 
how, and have him he will. I wonder 
what he’s wanted for. He’)l never reach 
the landing stage this journey, that’s a 
dead cert!’’ 
~ “No,’? said I ‘They'll have him at 
Crewe right enough. Poor beggar! Hi 
made a desperate fight for it, anyhow!’ 

The ‘‘sleeper,’’ as we called it, was 
timed straight through to Crewe with- 
out a stop, doing the 158 miles in 8 
hours and 5 minutes. There we left it 
fo another engine which would be 
waiting to take it on, but we should re- 
turn with the “‘up”’ express later in the 
morning. I knew that as soon as we 
reached Crewe there would be a crowd 
of policemen waiting to search the train 
from end to end. Jobson was up to his 
work, and the telegraph would be click- 
ing its warning message a moment or 
two after we had passed through the 
first station. 

It was not the only capture by any 
means I had witnessed this astute officer 
make, and the despairing faces of the 
men, robbed of the last hope of escape, 
the shadow of the criminal’s cell already 
upon them, came into my mind as we 
rushed past Willesden, and, looking 
backward for 2 moment through the 
fitful light, I saw the fateful piece of 
paper flutter from the detective'’s hand 














“_ 


The osficials wouid understand the 
significance of that scribbled message, 
and unless Providence miraculously in- 
terposed the man was doomed. To leave 
the train as it flew through the night at 
the rate of 50 miles an hour was impos- 
sible. One man had done so once, but 
his body was found, mangled beyond 
recognition, lying on the track in the 
morning. There was no escape, and 
with such passing thoughts I dismissed 
the matter and concentrated my atten- 
tion on the work in hand. 

Suddenly I was startled by an ejacu- 
lation of horror from my mate. 

‘‘Look, Ben,’’ he shouted, his eyes 
starting from his head as he gazed into 
the dim light which surrounded the 
train like a haze. ‘‘The fool will kill 
himself!’ 

I turned, and, though I prided myself 
on my steely nerves, the sight that met 
my eyes sent acold thrill down my back 
and made me lean against the brake for 
support. 

The man had swung himself ou® of 
the end carriage and was endeavoring 
to work his way in face of the terrible 
back draft toward us. Every moment 
I expected to see him torn from his pre- 
carious hold and dashed to pieces on the 
lines, but with the tenacity of a leech 
he clung to the handle of the door, while 
he leaned forward to grasp some new 
support. Suddenly a distant roar burst 
on our terrified ears. My mate turned, 
his face as white as milk and the per- 
spiration standing on his forehead. 
**Merciful powers,’’ he screamed in a 
harsh, discordant voice, ‘‘the up mail! 
Heaven have mercy on ®im!'’ And he 
hid his face with his hands as with a 
deafening shriek we flew toward each 
other and crashed past in the darkness. 
But above the din I fancied I heard the 
wild scream of terror as the wretched 
man realized his horrible peril. It was 
a full minute before I could turn my 
throbbing head to look behind. 

With a feeling of sickness that was 
new to me I peered through the gloom. 

“Thank God!’’ I ejaculated fervently 
as the blood rushed through my veins 
once more. There, with his body pressed 
flat against the oscillating surface, still 
stood the man who had been so near to 
an awful death. Slowly he moved his 
head_ in our direction, and with an ex- 
ion of grim resolution he pulled 
himself together. With bated breath we 
wondered what he would do next. As 
far as we could see his way was stopped, 
but, undeterred, he steadied himself, 
and reaching forward felt round the cor- 
ner of the coach. Unexpectedly his hand 
encountered one of the steps by which 
the men mount to the roof, and, though 
we could not see his face distinctly, we 
fancied he set his lips in a terrible smile 
of accomplished purpose as he clutched 
it and with a despairing effort pulled 
himself to the end of the footboard and 
round into comparative safety on to the 
couplings between the tender and the 
coach. 

‘*By Jove!’’ Bill exclaimed when at 
last, the tension removed from his 
nerves, he could speak. ‘‘He’s a good 
plucked ’un and no mistake. But what's 
his game, I wonder?’’ 

*“‘The madman is coming on to the 
engine, ’’ I burst out excitedly, divining 
his intention as I saw his head appear 
for a brief instant above the coal. 

“ Anyhow, we can’t see him commit 
suicide without raising a hand to stop 
him,’’ he returned and began to scram- 
ble over the coal, where I saw him 
presently stoop down and grasp the 
man, dragging him with an almost su- 
perhuman effort on to the tender, where 
he sank down utterly exhausted. 

Coming forward, my mate threw open 
the stokehole, with the intention of re- 
plenishing the fire, and the ruddy glow 
from the raging furnace within lit up 
the tender from end to end. 

**Good heavens!’’ I ejaculated as my 
gaze met the haggard face of the rescued 
delinquent. ‘‘Ernest Duval!’’ And my 
nerveless hand fejl from the polished 
lever. 

**Ben!’’ he gasped wonderingly, his 
wild eyes encountering mine as he 
struggled toward us. 

My lips refused to frame the questions 
that tumultuously arose to them, and 
my mate silently handed me his can. 

‘Take a drink,’’ he said curtly, ‘‘and 
pull] yourself together. ’’ 

Icomplied readily. The coo] draft 
brought me round somewhat, and I re- 
sumed control of the engine. 

*“*Now, Mr. Duval,’’ I shouted hotly, 
“‘perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain the meaning of the little game 
you’ve been playing tonight. But let me 
tell you, if you think you’ve furthered 
your chances of escape, you’re wrong. ’’ 

**Yes, mate,’’ Bil] sternly remarked, 
**you haven’t done a lot for yourself by 
coming here. ’’ 

‘** Ben!’’ he at last jerked forth, gasp- 
ing for breath, his bloodshot eyes wah- 
dering round the cab and into the dark- 
ness as we flew along. ‘‘Ben—I’ve been 
afool. You saw the detective on my 
track—he’s in the trainnow. I’ve been 
betting—and, you know—the books at 
the office—found out this morning—lI’ve 
fled for my life—but you'll help me to 
give them the slip, Ben?’’ And the shiv- 
ering wretch fell down helplessly and 

my knees. 

**Don’t talk nonsense, man,’’ I an- 
swered roughly. ‘‘Whrt you ask is an 
impossibility. My duty as a servant of 
the company is to hand you over to the 
authorities, who will be waiting for you 
at Crewe. Besides your own sense 
should tell you there is no place to hide 
a child here.”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ added my mate grimly, 
“you're every bit as bad off as if you 
was sitting on them comfortable cush- 
fons in the carriage there! I wouldn’t 
give much for your chance,’’ 

“But you can help me if you like,” 
he screamed, his eager face upturned, 
and the hunted expression of a wild 
animal at bay in his eyes ‘Slow up 
the train a little. You can doit. I’ve 
money—I will give you £50, £100— 
anything you like!’’ And he pulled out 
a handful of glittering gold. 

“It can’t be done, I tell you,’’ I re- 
plied, shaking myself free from his 
grasp. ‘‘Get up and be aman. You've 
made your bed and you will have to 
lie on it. Noman on this earth could 
get you out of this scrape. So make the 
best of it.’’ 

Seeing that I was immovable, he 
turned his attention to Bill, and I saw 
him proffer a handful of gold. My fire- 
man turned his back and busied himeelf 
with his duties. ‘‘Its no use, matey,’’ I 
heard him say. ‘‘If Ben says it can’t be 
done, it can’t, and that’s the end on it. 
I’m sorry for you, for you’re a rattling 
good plucked un.’’ 

The despairing creature detected the 
tone of commiseration in Bill's voice 
and redoubled his wild entreatica 

“If it could be done, I'd do it,”’ Bill 
murmured. “I've got.a wife and six 





kids to look after at home and that 


A WOMAN'S STORY. 


It Should Be of Interest to Every Think» 
ing Woman. 

Women wh? reason well know that 
no male physician can understandingly 
treat the complaint known as “ female 
diseases,” for no man ever experienced 
them. 

This, Lydia E. Pinkham tanght them 
twenty years ago, 
when she dis- 
covered in her 







sex. Many | 
women have 
a fatal faith in ~ 
their physician, and not till they can 
suffer no longer, will they think and 
act for themselves. 

The following testimony is straight 
to the point, and represents the ex- 
perience of hundreds of thousands of 
now grateful women: “For six years 
I was a great sufferer from those in- 
ternal weaknesses so prevalent among 
our sex. After having received treat- 
ment from four physicians of our city, 
and finding no relief whatever, I con- 
cluded to try Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and it has proved a boon to 
me. It can truly be called a “ Saviour 
of Women.”—Mrs. B. A. PERHAM, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 








brass would come in useful, but theer!’’ 
And he cast his eyes around the tender. 
Suddenly they lit up with a peculiar 
light, and, turning to me, he said apol- 
ogetically: ‘‘Ben, { don’t ask you to 
have any hand in this at all. You 
knows nothing about it. If the worst 
comes to the worst, we forced you to 
silence, but all I says is shis—will you 
give me a chance to get the beggar off? 
I think I can do it without danger to 
youorme. All I asks you to do is to 
know nothing about it. What say now?’’ 

‘*Well, Bill,’’ I remarked, ‘‘I bear 
the fellow no love, as you can see, but 
if by keeping silent I can do you a good 
turn to the tune of £50 you can depend 
on me, though I must say I don’t see 
how you can possibly do the trick.’’ 

‘You put your money on me,” he 
returned smilingly as he gripped my 
hand and retired to the end of the ten- 
der with Duval. 

We had left Stafford behind some 
time since, and, if nothing happened, 
should run into Crewe in another 25 
minutes or so. Having todo Bill’s work 
as well as contro] the engine, I had my 
hands pretty full, a&d during the next 
ten minutes I was fully occupied. At 
the end of that time Bill rejoined me 
and threw open the furnace doors once 
more. I looked round the engine. Duval 
had disappeared! Not a vestige or sign 
of his visit remained, but Bill’s pocket 
bulged considerably and his grimy face 
was expanded in a broad grin. 

A few minutes age: we slowed up at 
our destination fr the night. There 
they were, just as I had expected—one 
policeman at the station gates and five 
or six stationed along the platform. Be- 
fore we had quite stopped out jumps 
Jobson and rushes up to the train. As 
the sergeant threw open the door of the 
compartment Duval had occupied we 
Saw an expression of consternation cross 
the face of the bewilde- d detective, 
but, quickly regaining his composure, 
he superintended the examination with 
practiced eye. My mate bad unfastened 
the couplings, and we were just off to 
the sheds, when Jobson approached the 
engine. 

‘*Ben,’’ he queried anxiously, ‘‘did 
you see anything extruordinary on the 
way down? I’ve been sold nicely and 
no mistake. ’’ 

“TI don’t have time to see anything 
except signals ahead when I’m in charge 
of an express,’’ I returned unceremoni- 
ously. ‘‘Did you see anything, Bill?’’ 

**‘Can’t say as I did,’’ Bill answered 


artlessly. ‘‘Have you lost your man, 
Mr. Jobson ?’’ 
“IT have so, replied the officer. ‘‘I ex- 


pect he dropped off somewhere. ’’ 


“Tf he d.c, he’s a goner, for certain,’’ 
said Biil. ‘* ~“e were never under 50 
gince we Ie{t Willesden.’’ 


“T’ll look along the track for him 
going back,’’ | remarked. ‘‘Are you 
going on or back with the morning 
mail?” * 

“TI hardly know,’’ he returned disap- 
pointedly. ‘‘Well, thank you, anyhow. 
Good night, or rather good morning!’ 
And he made his way to the telegraph 
Office. 

We returned his salutation and 
steamed off to the sheds. 

‘*What did I tell you?’’ said Bill joy- 
ously. ‘‘We drop him outside and let 
him take his chanoce.’”’ 

“Then he is on the engine?’’ I asked 
as we pulled up. 

For answer Bill got off and went to 
see if the coast was clear. Returning in 
five minutes, he proceeded to the rear of 
the tender and carefully lifted up a 
large piece of coal. Underneath was the 
head of Duval! Bijl had artfully walled 
him in against the side, and in sucha 
manner as to defy suspicion, little bits 
being scattered about in the most natu- 
ral manner possible. 
rescued from his uncomfortable position 
and stood up as black as a sweep. Bill 
gave him adrink from his pannikin, 
and then conducted him off the engine 
and round the back of the sheds. 

Did Iever hear of him again? Oh, 
yes! About two years afterward a letter 
reached me one morning from Colom- 
bia, inclosing a Bank of England note 
for £100. It was from Duval, and in it 
he told how he had sucveeded in dou- 
bling on his tracks to Birmingham, and 
thence had worked down to Southamp- 
ton in disguise and got clear away. 
He expressed the hope that Alice and 
myself were happily wedded and begged 
us to keep the note and give it as a 
present to our firstborn child.—London 
Tit-Bits. 

A Don Quixote Windmill. 

A sharp negative was indelibly im- 
pressed on the camera of my brain when 
we caught sight of the windmills of the 
Campo de Crijitano, one of which, it is 
said, “the Knight of the Rueful Fea- 
ture’’ met with in his celebrated adven- 
ture. Poor Quixote does not seem so 
mad after all when one first sees this 
row of milis set irregularly on the orest 
of a hill and looking like nothing one 
has ever seen—more like a collection of 
queer primitive toys stuck there by the 
weird caprice of a lunatic. As one ap- 

and views them one by one 








Quickly he was 


HEPZIBAH. 


The room had been stil] for a long 
while. Only the even, monotonous 
splash of the outgoing tide and now 
and again a restless, unconscious move- 
ment of the dying woman in the bed 
disturbed the stillness of the night. 

In the big armchair by the bedside, 
in the light of the lamp, sat a gaunt 
woman, angular and haggard, with thin 
compressed lips, yellow skin, light eyes 
and dead straw colored hair drawn 
tightly back from her forehead and 
twisted into an uncompromising knot 
at the nape of the neck. 

She had watched for many weary 
nights now beside that bed, but still 
her eyes were wide and watchful and 
her attitude alert. She counted each 
fluttering breath of the girlish form be- 
neath the sheet, and she noted each 
quiver of the unconscioug eyelids, 

The night wore on, and with the 
coming of the gray dawvn a wind arose, 
moaning round the little house and 
shaking the fastenings of the sickroom 
window. 

The dying woman stirred, and she 
moaned, then slowly opened her eyes— 
great, sad blue eyes—like a child in 
trouble. She fixed them upon the watch- 
er in the chair with a pathetic look of en- 
treaty. 

‘‘Hepzibah!’’ The pale 
formed the whispered word. 

The gaunt woman rose hastily and 
bent over her. 

‘*Hepzibah—you have been very good 
to me’’— 

A painful pause; breathing was so 
difficult. 

“‘Am I dying now?’’ 

The woman bending over her made 
no response, but tears gathered in her 
hard eyes, and her thin lips quivered. 

‘‘No, you need not tell me. I know I 
am. I can feel it. Hepzibah, you have 
been so good tome. There is something 
that—you must do—for me—when I 
am gone’’— 

Hepzibah bent over her, 
watchful. 

The dying girl raised one feeble hand, 
pointing toward the old bureau in the 
corner of the room. 

‘*There—in the third drawer on the 
left—a packet—letters. Will you bring 
them to me?’’ 

Hepzibah brought over to her a little 
bundle, tied round with faded pink rib- 
bon. 

The young woman fingered it loving- 
ly, wistfully. 

“‘They are Jack’s letters—my Jack, 
Hepzibah! When I am gone, I trust you 
to burn them for me. Tom must never 
know. Poor Tom—he has been a good 
husband to me, but I loved Jack first— 
only he was so wild. Idid not know 
that he cared forme. And—he went 
away in a temper—and I married Tom. 
But when Jack came back from sea last 
time, I—I found out how much he 
cared. It was terrible—and I loved him 
so! Then he was drowned—my poor 
Jack!’’ 

A weak sob choked her broken whis- 
pering. 

“Promise me you will burn them, 
Hepzibah, for Tom’s sake.’’ 

‘Dear, I promise.”’ 

**You have been so good to me, so pa- 
tient with me. When I am gone, you 
will be good to poor Tom.’’ 

A dull red fiush overspread the elder 
woman’s face. She turned her head into 
the shadow. 

“I will do what I can, Nellie,’’ she 
responded in a smothered voice. 

‘Call Tom now. I feel I am going 
soon—going. I feel so cold—so numb.’’ 

Hepzibah hastily left the room. She 
was back in an instant, followed by a 
stout, ruddy faced man of about 50. He 
stepped softly to the bed and took the 
dying woman’s hand in his big grasp. 

“Come, Nell, my lass, you must bear 
a brave heart. We'll have you better 
soon.’’ There were tears in his cheery 
voice. 

Nellie looked at him with a faint 
smile. She raised the big red hand in 
which her own was imprisoned to her 
lips. Then, exhausted by her recent 
efforts, she closed her eyes and seemed 
tosleep. Presently she started violently. 
Her eyes opened in terror. 

“The letters! You will burn them, 
Hepzibah’’— 

Tom turned to Hepzibah wondering- 
ly. He thought the delirium had re- 
turned. 

“What letters does she mean?’’ 

Hepzibah was silent. She averted her 
eyes. Then: 

“She means her dead mother’s let- 
ters,’’ she replied in a steady voice. 

The dying woman looked her grati- 
tude for the saving lie. There was a 
silence again and a solemn sense of 
waiting in the room. At last Nellie 
made a faint movement with her hand. 

The tide was nearly ont. Beyond the 
sun was rising in golden splendor, mak- 
ing a glittering pathway across the 
waves, straight to the cottage window. 
The night wind had softened into a 
warm breeze. It came wafted in, min- 
gling with the salt of the sea—with the 
scent of the flowers in the little garden 
below. 

Nellie’s big, sad eyes took in all the 
beauty of the morning; then they gently 
closed. 

So Nellie Thurgood, Tom Thurgood’s 
young wife, died and was buried in the 
little churchyard by the sea, and the 
tide came in and the tide went out 
through the long summer days and 
nights and peaceful order reigned in the 
little cottage, for Hepzibah was a nota- 
ble housekeeper, and Tom was grateful 
to her in a dull, impersonal way. His 
heart was buried in a newly made grave 
on the cliff side, and nothing seemed 
real to him but that. 

Hepzibah watched him from under 
her white eyelashes and kept silent, but 
his pipe was always ready for him 
when he came indoors and his favorite 
food simmered on the hob. 

Hepzibah’s hair grew brighter as the 
days went on. Hercheeks had a comely 
blush. She began to take thought of her 
dress. She bought a blue gingham gown 
in the village and a muslin handker- 
chief for her neck. Her voice took a 
softer note. She began to sing about her 
work, 

But Tom would sit in the churchyard 
through the long summer twilights, and 
when he came in to his supper his feet 
dragged wearily, and his eyes were dull 
with misery. 

**You should not grieve so,’’ said 
Hepzibah softly one night after supper. 
She was knitting in the firelight. Her 
head was bent over her work. 

Tom woke as from a dream. He 
looked at her with unseeing eyes. 

“‘Ah, it’s well to say that to a man 


lips just 


waiting, 





without hope. Time must soften things 
a bit. You have your life before you.”’ 

Tom laughed a short, bitter langh not 
good to hear. 

‘“‘She was all I had—my Nellie—the 
apple of my eye. What good’s life to 
me now? Such pretty ways she had, 
too!’’ he went on musingly. ‘‘Such lov- 
ing, tender ways’’— 

Hepzibah’s needles flashed in the fire- 
light. 

‘‘There are other women in the world 
as fond as Nellie,’’ she said softly, with 
her eyes on her knitting. 

There was a long silence in the room. 
The fire flickered. A cinder fell on the 
hearth. Hepzibah could hear her heart 
throbs. She slowly lifted her eyes to the 
man’s face. 

He was not looking at her at all, but 
at a china shepherdess upon the little 
table against the wall. His eyes were 
troubled. He was trying to remember. 

‘*My Nellie did not keep that on 
there. No, it was on the mantelpiece 
here that she had it.’’ 

He brought the ornament over, dust- 
ing it with his handkerchief. 

‘*We must keep the things as she left 
them, Hepzibah,’’ he said. But Hepzi- 
bah had slipped out of the door into the 
summer darkness. 

She rested her arms on the little gate 
and stood looking far out tosea. Her 
face shone white and ghostly in the 
dimness. She shivered in the warm air. 

**You dead woman—you Nellie,’’ she 
whisperec tensely, ‘‘why will you not 
give him up to me? You ‘have your 
Jack. You do not want him—and I— 
oh, my God!’’ 

A great tearless sob choked her. 
shimmering waves mocked her. 
face hardened. 

**Why should I not tell him? I shall 
do you no harm. How can one hurt the 
dead? You are asleep in the churchyard, 
and I love him—I tell you I love him!’’ 

The man was sitting, smoking mood- 
ily, gazing into the glowing fire when 
Hepzibah glided in and stoud behind 
his chair. 

‘“‘Tom, I can’t bear that you should 
grieve so. She wasn’t worthy of a love 
like yours, ’’ 

**Hepzibah!”’ 

“I have thought you ought to know,”’ 
she faltered, ‘‘because I can’t bear to 
see you spoiling your life for love of 
her—her who did not love you at all, 
but Jack.’’ 

*“‘Woman, what do you mean? What 
lies are you telling me?’’ 

‘It’s true. Don’t you remember her 
calling out about the lettefs the night 
she died? She gave me a packet—Jack’s 
letters to her.’’ 

**My God! Give them to me!’’ 

**You must not mind so much, Tom. ’”’ 

*‘The letters!’’ 

Hepzibah laid the pecket on the table 
and crept away up the staircase to her 
room. 

The still hours passed by. Night 
waned, but Hepzibah, wild eyed and 
numb, crouched by the bed, straining 
her ears for any sound from below. 

An hour before dawn came the sound 
of a chair scraping on the flagged floor. 
Then drawers were opened and shut. 
His footsteps echoed to and fro; then 
silence and the scratching of a pen. 

It grew unbearable. Disheveled, wan, 
fearful, she crept down the stairs and 
peered in. 

Tom Thurgood sat at the table writ- 
ing by the dim candlelight. Me had on 
his rough pilot’s coat. A bundle tied in 
a red handkerchief rested beside him. 

Hepzibah’s broken cry aroused him. 
He rose and came toward her. 

“I’m going away— back to sea 
again,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘You’re wel- 
come to the cottage and the bits of fur- 
niture. There’s no home for me now— 
the place would kill me, Get back to 
bed, woman. Goodby; there, go!’’ 

He turned back to his writing, and 
the room was quiet again. Presently he 
threw down his pen and passed his inky 
fingers through his hair. 

“The wird moans terrible tonight,’”’ 
he said. 

It was Hepzibah above crying for her 
lust paradise. —Chapman’s Magazine. 
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Wood of the Cross, 

The people of the different countries 
have their various traditions concerning 
the wood of which the cross was made. 
Jn England the peasants say that it 
was of elderwood, and that lightning 
never strikes that tre@é. Dean French, 
in a note tohis ‘‘Sacred Latin Poetry,”’ 
declares that it was made of the wood 
of the aspen, and that since the day of 
the crucifixion the leaves of that tree 
have never ceased to shuddexn —St. 
Louis Republic. 





Parrots are good barometers) Just 
before a rain the most talkative and 
gabby parrot becomes silent. 





The first postoffice in this country 
was that of New York, established by 
act of parliament in 1710. 








There is no 
good reason 
; why the de- 
mon of disease 
should carry so 
- many women down 
into the depths of 
misery and weak- 
ness. The peculiar 
ailments which wo- 
men suffer are com- 
pletely overcome by Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It is the one 
remedy which reaches 
the internal source of 
these troubles and cures 
them thoroughly and 
4 permanently. 

It is the only medi- 
, cine of the kind invent- 
" Sf ed by a regularly grad- 

uated physician of long 
and wide experience—a specialist,—who 
has devoted a life time to the understand. 
ing and cure of these special diseases. The 
“Favorite Ryescription” is designed for 
this one purpose, and no other medicine 
has ever accomplished it so perfectly. No 
mere nurse’s prescription or advice will 
be relied upon by a sensible woman afflicted 
with these delicate complaints. 

Every woman would understand her 
physical organization better and be better 
able to keep in health and condition by 
reading Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illus- 
trated Nest, “The Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.”” Several chapters are devoted to 
woman’s special physiology with valuable 
si stions for home-treatment without the 
aid of a physician. Se pnpen e copy will 
be sent free on receipt of 21 one-cent stamps 
to pay the cost of mailing only. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ifa handsome, cloth-bound, 
beautifully stam . 
to stamps extra (31 in 
ditional expense. 

Constipation if neglected will lead the 
most robust to the doctor’s office. The 
blood gets loaded down with impurities 
which it deposits in every organ and tissue 
in the body. Serious illness is the inevi- 
table result. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
cure constipation. They are prompt and 

leasant in their action. They never gripe. 
hey cure permanently and completely, 
and are not mere temporary palliatives = 


















copy is preferred, send 
), to cover the ad- 
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family as long as life has woes. 
soreness everywhere. 


It soothes e 


MOTHE 


: It prevents and cures asthma, bronchiti 
diphtheria, gout, hacking, hoarseness, headache, hooping antag 


Johnson's Anodyne 


SHOULD 


Have itin the House 


It will positively cure the many common ailments which will occur to 


the inmates of every 
very ache, every lameness, every pain, ee 

coughs, croup, catarrh, 
fluenza and neuralgia. 


Liniment 


Originated in 1810, by the late Dr. A. Johnson, Family Physician 





For more than forty years I have used John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment in my family. I re- 
pers it one of the best and safest family med- 
icines; used internal and external in all cases. 
O. H. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Bapt. Ch., Bangor, Me. 


CROUP. My children are sub . 
All thatis necessary is to give tecwe creer 
bathe the chest and throat with your Liniment 
tuck them in bed. and the croup disappears a. 
if by magic. E. A. PERRENor, Rockport, T=. 








Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” Mailed Free. 


Sold by all 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





DUET SINGINC PARROTS. 


They Carry the Air With Ease In Good 
Time and Very Distinctly. 

An Italian of the name of Rassoni, 
who lives in Savannah, hus two parrots 
who sing in duet all the popular songs 
of the day. 

Rassoni raised the birds and began 
early to teach them to speak in Italian 
and English. No thought was ever 
given to their musical education until 
they began later to develop some ability 
tosing. Then Rassoni, being a musician 
of local note, began to teach them short 
and simple songs. They were apt and 
learned rapidly. In addition they caught 
the popular airs that were sung and 
whistled by street gamins, who never 
passed the house without stopping and 
singing to the parrots. ° 

It was not long before the two birds 
could carry an air with perfect ease, in 
time and with distinctness. Finally 
both began to sing together, and now 
they sing in duet with the finesse of 
artists. The birds are male and female 
—Henry and Polly. Henry has a voice 
between a mezzo soprano and ulto, 
while Polly’s is a well modulated so- 
prano of pretty high range. Both are 
stronger than one would imagine and 
possess volume and sweetness. With all 
their accomplishments, however, Henry 
and Polly are like all parrots—they 
will never sing or talk when you are 
most anxious to hear them; you must 
await their pleasure and convenience. 
But for this perversion of their nature 
Rassoni would have already made a for- 
tune with them. 

The writer sat in the lobby of the 
Pulaski House in Savannah and heard 
the parrots sing the famous piece, ‘‘Say 
Au Revoir, but Not Goodby.’’ Others 
heard. All endeavored to locate the 
music. Finally one asked the hotel clerk 
who were the singers. He replied they 
were parrots and pointed toward the 
closed glass door of Uhle’s cigar store 
adjoining the lobby. All gathered about 
the door in wonderment, but the birds 
stopped singing. We left the door and 
they resumed the same piece and sang 
it through beautifully and in perfect 
time and accord. Polly took the high 
notes with remarakble ease. Then they 
sang ‘‘Suwanee River’’ and popular 
ditties of the day. No one was in the 
store at the time, and Henry and Polly 
gave aconcert that was as remarkable 
as it was unique and enjoyable. 

Between the songs they would talk 
in Italian or English. 

The parrots sometimes hold a conver- 
sation with Rassoni, but never with 
strangers. —Chicago Times-Herald. 





STRANGE SEA MONSTERS. 


The Sting Ray and the Sea Lizard Are 
. Queer Customers. 

The sting ray, a member of the skate 
family, is a dangerous inhabitant of 
Florida waters. The largest specimens 
of the kind, weighing from 400 to 500 
pounds, live at great depths and are 
seldom found inshore, but rays from 30 
to 40 pounds are often encountered near 
the land, and natives consider them to 
be fully as dangerous as the octopus or 
the much dreaded blue shark. 

The fish is a large, broad, flat bellied 
creature, with eyes of a golden tint, a 
sharp, spearlike appendage at the end 
of the back and a long, slender tail that 
reminds one much of a blacksnake whip. 
This whip tail serves as a lariat with 
which an enemy may first be lassoed, 
and then the barbed spine finishes the 
work by lacerating the victim in a 
frightful manver. The sting ray isa 
villainous creature from any point of 
view and has no friends in this or any 
other latitude. 

In the Atlantic ocean between the 
shores of the Bahama islands and the 
Florida coast there lives a strange crea- 
ture known as the glaucus, or sea lizard. 
It is seldom if ever found near the 
land, but seems to prefer deep water and 
a hot sea, especially where a strong cur- 
rent exists. It is well known that this 
portion of the gulf stream crowded in 
between the Bahamas and Florida ix 
very rapid, and therefore the condition 
so favorable to the sea lizard are here 
be found to a greater degree than else” 
where in the known world. 

As a substitute for fore legs it has two 
broom shaped fans, and from about the | 
middle of the body, including the tail, 
there are several more fins that spread | 
out like a fan. —St. Louis Post-Dispatch. | 





He Reached His Limit. 

The small boy, little Victor, ha» 
reached the age when enforced prayers | 
are especial abominations, although | 
taken homeopathically he is willing to | 

indorse prayers somewhat. But the pro 
tracted supplications for blessings upon | 

his relatives unto the third and fourth 
generation do not strike him with great | 
favor. He bad got a3 far as ‘‘God bless | 
papa and mamma and grandmamma,”’ | 
and seemed inclined to stick at that sta-| 


‘“‘And sister Jennie,’’ his father | 

pted. 
**And God b’ess Sissie Dennie.’’ 
**And brother Frank,’’ the prompters 


suggested. 
**And God b’ess Buzzy Facky,’’ sleep- 


ily. 
“And Auntie Jo?’’ 
“Yes. God b’ess Aunty Jo, but, 
p’ease God don’t b’ess anybody else. 
I’ze too s’eepy.’’—Chicago Record. 
Sure Preventive. | 
“Professor,’’ said the fair leader of | 
the reform delegation to the reticent | 
neighborhood philosopher who was sup- 
to know everything, ‘‘we’re try- 
to make this world better and have 
taken the liberty of seeking your ad- 
vice. What is the surest way to pre- 
vent divorces in this country?’’ 


| 
J 
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JOB PRINTING, 


| 


The Proprietors of the 


| 


| 
| 
' 


Maine Farmer 


~HAVE— 


Refitted in @ Thorough Manner 


-THEIR 


Job Printing Office 


—-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
undér the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are vow Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 

Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


Mercantile Job Printing, 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 





Printed’ with Care and Accuracy, 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fifie, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St, 
Two Doors South of Kennebeo Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
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- Horse Department, 


Black Blondin by Indus, 4 son of Cc 
stellation, owned by Mr. Geo. A. Alde 
Waterville, is going through the West 
the hands of Hiram Tozier of Gardin 
His present mark is 2.1514. 








Yearly moreand more horses chan 
hands at the Maine State Fair, provi 
not only its popularity, but also th 
farmers and breeders realize that here 
the place tosell. One man purchas 
sixteen the present year, while taking 
the show. 





Admit that the larger body and mo 
loosely connected vertebrae are nece 
sary for extreme speed, indicating tl 
extreme nervous temperament, longe 
extension and therefore greatest strid 
it cannot be claimed that this is tl 
horse wanted for the carriage or famil 
Draw the line clear and distinct betwee 
the speed type and the blocky dra 
form, for they are as far apart as blac 
and white, but the road horse is n 
backed by either extreme. The we 
knit, bony structure, not the loose | 
extreme close build, the sloping shoulde 
thin withers, long quarters and sho 
back, these with intelligent clean ci 
head and good legs go far towards i 
suring the road horse of round, pleasir 
action. 

Out side the race course it is the hor 
whose feet are always under him whic 
is most admired. Strange as it may | 
the trotting family coming closest | 
this form is the one most deserved! 
popular on the track though not carryir 
the greatest speed—the Mambrirz 
Patchens. Tracing directly to this famil 
seems to insure finish and also stayin 
qualities everywhere. Look more t 
strength than length of parts, to roundne: 
rather than extension, to quality rathe 
than quantity. 





A New York dealer, handling sever: 
thousand horses yearly, has lately e: 
pressed himself in the following em 
phatic manner, and there isa valuabl 
lesson in what he says. Hear him: 


“We are absolutely unable to secur 
the horses to supply the demand. In al 
the fifteen years of experience in th 
horse market of New York I have neve 
known horses to be so scarce. It is al 
most impossible to secure good carriag 
horses suitable for the brougham, Vic 
toria or break, and even the commor 
horse has risen in value fully 25 pe 
cent. over the prices of last spring. | 
have never known a time when there 
was a demand for good horses so grea' 
as atthe present time. If I only knew 
where I could find suitable horses fo 
my trade I would not hesitate on price. 
The cry of ‘no money in horses’ com. 
bined with the poor prices resulting 
from throwing so many onthe market 
as was done last year, has thoroughly 
frightened the farmer, and no matter 
how much I talk to them I have been 
able to make but a few of them go back 
to breeding. There is a great oppor- 


tunity to-day for farmers and breeders 
to secure the right stamp of mares to 
cross with some coaching stallion to get 


a marketable animal. 

“The mare should be trotting-bred, 
at least 15.3 hands high—16 hands is 
better; a fine head and neck with a good 
ear is absolutely necessary. Get a mare 
with plenty of room to carry a foal, tail 
well hung and good feet. I like a young 
mare to breed, bu! one nine or ten years 
old, if of the right shape, need not be re- 
jected. The stallion to my mind is the 
Hackney, but care must be used in the 
selection, for there are good and bad 
Hackneys like every other kind of horse. 
Get one with plenty of Hackney blood 
back of him, good action—especially in 
the hocks—and plenty of bone. A horse, 
no matter how good he is otherwise, is 
worth but little if defective in feet and 
legs. If you have a little Thoroughbred 
blood in the mare to give quality, all the 
better. Breeding is not my business, 
but I am crossing a few mares this way.” 

We of the State of Maine can take ex- 
ceptions to the Hackney, for so far the 
breed has not proven superior to what 
we now have, but reading between the 
lines one can readily see that itis type 
rather than breed which is aimed at. It 
will be well to get the lesson firmly fixed 
that the Hackney type and action are 
what buyers are seeking for, let it 
come from any source. Not the long, 
Sweeping stride, but the quick, prompt 
step and elastic fold of knee and flex 
of hock. Not the horse showing beauty 
of motion when moving ata two-forty 
clip, but the attractive walker, the 
nimble, round gaited horse when jog- 
ging. All horses show at their best at 
top speed, but top speed exhausts, and 
the all day road action is what is wanted. 
The mare described is just the one to tie 
to and use every time. Let this type 
multiply on our farms. We cannot have 
too many. 





THE CARE OF HARNESSES. 


Harnesses should never be allowed to 
get greasy and dirty, so as to need scrap- 
ing and cleaning and scrubbing with 
stiff brush and soda water; but if it is in 
that condition, then take it apart, so far 
as practicable, and clean each part 
thoroughly, and work between the hands 
in warm, soapy water until quite soft 
and pliant. Castile soap is considered 
the best to wash with, but any good 
white soap will answer, and is cheaper, 
When quite clean, hang up ina room 
where it will dry slowly, and before it is 
entirely dry, rub it well with cod liver 
oil, which is better than neat’s-foot oil, 
because rats and mice won't touch 
harnesses rubbed with it while they will 
that greased with the latter oil. More- 
over, cod-liver oil has more body than 
neat’s-foot oil. When well oiled, hang up 
todry. When dry, give another coat of 
oil. When @gain dry, wipe carefully 
with a dry woollen cloth. This for 
heavier harnesses, For carriage har- 
ae finish with a wet sponge and cas- 

© soap, usin 
a p g a chamois skin to dry 
x An old but very good recipe for making 

arness and leather blacking is as fol- 
lows; Mutton suet, 2 oz.; beeswax, 6 oz.; 
White sugar, 6 oz.; soft soap, 2, os.3 
Powdered indigo, 1 oz. When all have 
re pep together and well mixed, add 

% of turpentine. A good grease for| 
maoat farm harnesses may be made as fol-| 
Ows: Melt three pouads of clean beef 
tallow, melting slowly and not allowing | 

get hot; pour slowly into this one 
tape of neat’s-foot oil, and stir until 
thie mass iscold. Much depends upon 
deco Tins; it done well the mass will 
an thoroughly amalgamated; other- 

the tallow will granulate and show 
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| Borse Department, 


Black Blondin by Indus, 4 son of Con- 
stellation, owned by Mr. Geo. A. Alden, 
Waterville, is going through the \“sst in 
the hands of Hiram Tozier of Gardiner. 
His present mark is 2.1544. 








Yearly more and more horse chazye 
hands at the Maine State Fair, proving 
not only its popularity, but also that 
farmers and breeders realize that here is 
the place to sell. One man purchased 
sixteen the present year, while taking in 


the show. 


Admit that the larger body and more 
loosely connected vertebrae are neces- 
sary for extreme speed, indicating the 
extreme nervous temperament, longest 
extension and therefore greatest stride, 
it cannot be claimed that this is the 
horse wanted for the carriage or family. 
Draw the line clear and distinct between 
the speed type and the blocky draft 
form, for they are as far apart as black 
and white, but the road horse is not 
backed by either extreme. The well 
knit, bony structure, not the loose or 
extreme close build, the sloping shoulder, 
thin withers, long quarters and short 
back, these with intelligent clean cut 
head and good legs go far towards in- 
suring the road horse of round, pleasing 
action. 

Out side the race course it is the horse 
whose feet are always under him which 
is most admired. Strange as it may be 
the trotting family coming closest to 
this form is the one most deservedly 
popular on the track though not carrying 
the greatest speed—the Mambrino 
Patchens. Tracing directly to this family 
seems to insure finish and also staying 
qualities everywhere. Look more to 
strength than length of parts, to roundness 
rather than extension, to quality rather 
than quantity. 








A New York dealer, handling several 
thousand horses yearly, has lately ex- 
pressed himself in the following em- 
phatic manner, and there isa valuable 
lesson in what he says. Hear him: 

‘“‘We are absolutely unable to secure 
the horses to supply the demand. In all 
the fifteen years of experience in the 
horse market of New York I have never 
known horses to beso scarce. It is al- 
most impossible to secure good carriage 
horses suitable for the brougham, Vic- 
toria or break, and even the common 
horse has risen in value fully 25 per 
cent. over the prices of last spring. I 
have never known a time when there 
was a demand for good horses so great 
as atthe present time. IfI only knew 
where I could find suitable horses for 
my trade I would not hesitate on price. 
The cry of ‘no money in Lorses’ com- 
bined with the poor prices resulting 
from throwing so many on the market 
as was done last year, has thoroughly 
frightened the farmer, and no matter 
how much I talk to them I have been 
able to make but a few of them go back 
to breeding. There is a great oppor- 
tunity to-day for farmers and breeders 
to secure the right stamp of mares to 
cross with some coaching stallion to get 
a marketable animal. 

“The mare should be trotting-bred, 
at least 15.3 hands high-—16 hands is 
better; a fine head and neck with a good 
ear is absolutely necessary. Get a mare 
with plenty of room to carry a foal, tail 
well hung and good feet. I like a young 
mare to breed, but one nine or ten years 
old, if of the right shape, need not be re- 
jected. The stallion to my mind is the 
Hackney, but care must be used in the 
selection, for there are good and bad 
Hackneys like every other kind of horse. 
Get one with plenty of Hackney blood 
back of him, good action—especially in 
the hocks—and plenty of bone. A horse, 
no matter how good heis otherwise, is 
worth but little f£ defective in feet and 
legs. If you hav» a little Thoro ighbred 
blood in the mare to give quality, all the 
better. Breeding is not my business, 
but I am crossing ¢ few mares this way.” 

We of the State of Maine can take ex- 
ceptions to the Hackney, .or so far the 
breed has not proven superior to what 
we now have, but reading between the 
lines one can readily see that itis type 
rather than breed which is aimed at. It 
will be well to get the lesson firmly fixed 
that the Hackney type and action are 
what buyers ere seeking for, let it 
come from any source. Not the long, 
Sweepiog stride, but the quick, prompt 
step and elastic fold of knee and flex 
of hock. Not the horse showing beauty 
of motion when moving ata two-forty 
clip, but the attractive walker, the 
nimble, round gaited horse when jog- 
ging. All horses show at their best at 
top speed, but top speed exhausts, and 
the all day road action is what is wanted. 
The mare described is just the one to tie 
to and use every time. Let this type 
multiply on our farms. We cannot have 
too many. 





THE CARE OF HARNESSES. 


Harnesses should never be allowed to 
get greasy and dirty, so as to need scrap- 
ing and cleaning and scrubbing with 
stiff brush and soda water; but if it is in 
that condition, then take it apart, so far 
as practicable, and clean each part 
thoroughly, and work between the hands 
in warm, soapy water until quite soft 
and pliant. Castile soap is considered 
the best to wash with, but any good 
white soap will answer, and is cheaper. 
When quite clean, hang up ina room 
where it will dry slowly, and before it is 
entirely dry, rub it well with cod liver 
oil, which is better than neat’s-foot oil, 
because rats and mice won’t touch 
harnesses rubbed with it while they will 
that greased with the latter oil. More- 
over, cod-liver oil has more body than 
neat’s-foot oil. When well oiled, hang up 
to dry. When dry, give another coat of 
oil. When gain dry, wipe carefully 
with a dry woollen cloth. This for 
heavier harnesses, For carriage har- 
hesses, finish with a wet sponge and cas- 
tile soap, using a chamois skin to dry 
with, 

An old but very good recipe for making 
harness and leather blacking is as fol- 
lows; Mutton suet, 2 oz.; beeswax, 6 oz.; 
White sugar, 6 0z.; soft soap, 2, 0z.; 
Powdered indigo, 10z. When all have 
been melted together and well mixed, add 
4 oz. of turpentine. A good grease for 
“and farm harnesses may be made as fol- 
ws: Melt three pouads of clean beef 
tallow, melting slowly and not allowing 
to get hot; pour slowly into this one 
Pound of neat’s-foot oil, and stir until 
the mass is cold. Much depends upon 

Stirring; if done well the mass will 

me thoroughly amalgamated; other- 
Wise the tallow will granulate and show 
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OBJECT LESSONS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


The last bulletin issued from the State 
Agricultural Department deals with the 
horse problem, and the best evidence 
to be given of what isin the minds of 
farmers, regarding this important in- 
dustry, we gather from the individual 
returns. They form aclear cut, com- 
prehensive statement of the situation, 
and the course to followin the future. 
They all emphasize the position main- 
tained by the Maine Farmer during the 
past twelve years: 

Hon. B. F. Briggs, Auburn, says: “I 
believe that the raising of horses gives 
promise at the present time of being as 
remunerative as any industry the farmer 
can engage in, providing his tastes lead 
him in this direction. It is of no use for 
any one to engage in a business he 
has no taste for, and expect to succeed. 
The breeding of horses is a much abused 
industry. Too many breeders have lost 
sight of the horse that always brings a 
fair price, in their anxiety to raise a fast 
trotter, and for this reason have filled 
the country with small horses that can- 
not trot, and are not wanted in any other 
business. 

The class of horses to raise is a horse 
that weighs from ten to twelve hundred 
pounds, and stands from 15-2 to 16 hands 
high, of good substance, good, strong, 
cordy legs, good feet, lots of nerve force, 
abundant action, and fine style. This 
horse is known as the gentleman’s road 
horse, and will find a ready market as 
soon as old enough for use, at prices 
varying in proportion to the speed he 
can add to the afore mentioned qualities. 
This horse, if by accident he becomes 
blemished so as to injure the sale of 
him, but not enough so that he could 
not work, is heavy enough to do the 
work on the farm, and is worth mure 
for this purpose than most of the Canada 
and Western horses that are brought 
here by the thousands. Now to raise 
this horse, one wants to know in what 
class of horses one is likely to find these 
qualities most abundant. 

I believe this to be the case in the trot- 
ting bred families. While in some other 
breeds, like the Hackney and Coach 
horses, one finds many desirable quali- 
ties, they lack the nerve force that gives 
to the trotting families their stylish, 
graceful action, and frictionless, easy 
way of going. The first great essential 
in raising colts is the brood mare; the 
better the mare the better will be the 
chance of success. If your mare has not 
to a considerable extent the qualities 
you wish to breed, better not breed her. 
If the mare is deficient in any particular 
quality, be sure that the sire selected is 
not deficient in the same place,—that is, 
don’t intensify a fault in formation, or 
disposition, by allowing both sire and 
dam to possess the same fault. Don’t let 
the few dollars difference in service fee 
deter you from using the sire that pos- 
sesses to a great degree many of the de- 
sirable qualities you wish to see in 
your colt, and that has a reputation of 
imparting them to his progeny. The 
difference is more than made good when 
you come to sell, 

When you have got the colt you should 
keep him in as thrifty, growing a con- 
dition as possible, so that if a purchaser 
comes to see him he can get a true idea 
of the merits of the colt, and the time 
to sell is when you get a good offer, one 
that will pay you a profit for raising 
him, Then raise another. Don’t be 
afraid that the purchaser will make a 
larger profit on him than you have. If 
he does, he will come again and buy the 
next one. Farmers are too apt to think 
their colts are going to be very valuable, 
and hold them many times when they 
might have sold ata profit. The educa- 
tion of the colt should commence at an 
early age, and great care be taken that 
he learns no bad tricks. Itis much easier 
to prevent his learning them than it is 
to undo the wrong when once learned.” 

Mr. J. W. Ricker, East Auburn: “I 
don’t know but farmers might do well in 
raising horses if the right stock were 
used for that purpose, but I believe that 
such stock as usually takes the premiums 
at our fairs is a curse for farmers to have 
anything to do with. I notice that the 
breeders of such stock use Canada or 
Western horses to do their work. And 
we who look to the farm for our revenue 
must have horses adapted to our needs, 
and the greyhound type is not what we 
want. Now thatso much of our work 
is done by machinery drawn by horses, 
our sweet corn and other farm products 
carted off, and feed and other supplies 
returned, which require a good solid, 
team, the race horse is of little use.”’ 

Mr. D. C. Averill, Wilton: “In regard 
to the road horse, would say we want a 
good stepper anda high headed horse 
that will weigh from 1050 to 1150 
pounds. Would market them when four 
or five years old. Feed to develop the 
horse in every way as perfectly as you 
can. Handle them from the time they 
are one week old till they are fit to sell 
for farm work. Would have them weigh 
1200 or 1800 pounds.” 

Hon. R. Alden, Winthrop: ‘“‘The soon- 
er farmers quit raising small, inferior 
horses the better, as there is hardiy any 
sale for them. I have no doubt that the 
French coach horses can be raised here 
at a profit, as they make a class of horses 
which there is a good demand for.” 

W. P. Atherton, Hallowell: “Farmers 
could profitably breed more road horses 
than they do, but none much less than 
ten hundred pounds weight. It is not 








every mare that will produce good road 
horses, and there is as much if not abso- 
lutely more in the selection of the mare 
as in the selection of the sire. A, young 
colt, if properly fed and handled, will 
gain and learn more in one year from the 
weaning than in two or even three years 
if neglected. The grand trouble here in 
Maine is that we keep everything and 
breed from anything, hence an overstock 
of scrub stock of all kinds. We plant 
only the largest and soundest kernels of 
corn, but we breed from any sire or bull 
without question.” 

Mr. E. C. Dow, Monroe: “‘At present 
prices of horses, I am doubtful if it is 
advisable to extend the industry in the 
State. If horses are to be bred, the kind 
to breed is the kind that will sell. The 
trotting bred colt is generally out of 
place on the farm of the average man. 
But the wiry, high life and hardy horse, 
that will pull you along at a three-minute 
clip, or will do a good day’s work on the 
plow or machine, is the horse for Maine. 
A pair of well bred and well fed light 
horses will generally stand more farm 
work and driving than a heavier team. 
Where large loads are to be moved short 
distances, the sixteen hundred horse may 
be all right; but where the work is only 
moderately heavy and considerable driv- 
ing has to be done, the ten hundred 
horse is better all around.” 

Mr. L. W. Jose, Dexter: “We might 
produce a better class of horses than are 
generally brought here from Canada. 
There isa fair demand for good-styled 
carriage horses at fair prices, those 
weighing from 1050 to 1100, and over, 
and will be for some time tocome. But 
in order to produce this class of horses 
there should be no mistake made, but we 
should breed from the very best stock, 
and feed for what we want, as it costs no 
more to feed a colt that will bring $200 
at five years old than it does to keep one 
that will bring only $75.” 

Mr. W. H. Moody, Liberty: “I believe 
there is no industry that would pay 
better than raising the French coach 
horse from the good mares in Maine. 
There can be no failure there, for if the 
colts do not show roading qualities they 
will be large enough for draft purposes, 
and bring a fair price, enough to pay the 
cost of raising. And if they are good 
roadsters they will bring a paying price, 
and there is no farm product nearer to 
money than such colts when they are old 
enough to go to service.” 

Hon. Geo. Flint, Anson: ‘The horse in- 
dustry of the State is yet, and will al- 
ways be, of importance. The horse has 
always been the favorite domestic ani- 
mal of man, and a future pruspect for 
good fair paying prices is predicted by 
those well versed in horse markets of the 
country. Itis safe to raise a good-sized 
driving horse, if it possesses the right 
speed and action, or a heavy work horse, 
if he has strength and form. In either 
case it must be the best of its kind. 
Margins for profit are small in every busi- 
ness connected with farming. The cost 
of production enters into the stock busi- 
ness as much as into manufacturing. In 
some of the old countries the farmer does 
his work with colts from twv to four 
years old and sells as soon as matured, 
and will bring the highest price. Can- 
not this method be put in force here to 
advantage, rather than to feed the pro- 
ducts of our labor to old horses that are 
growing of less value every year? This 
question of economy of feed is as impor- 
tant as economy of breed, and taking the 
two together, I think it a subject for a 
volume, rather than an item for a report, 
but at all hazards the farm must raise 
the colt, or the cost will excel the market 
price.” 

Mr. L. O. Straw, Newfield: “I have 
long since thought the horse industry 
profitable, even in the State of Maine, if 
conducted with an eye single to public 
demands. But very few of our farmers, 
however, manage this business on busi- 
ness principles, many of them being con- 
tent if they can see in the colt the good 
qualities of its dam, although she never 
tipped the scale at the eight hundred 
pound notch. While I believe there are 
many valuable horses devoid of royal 
blood, Iam thoroughly convinced that 
he who breeds without some noted blood 
strains as the basis of the presentation of 
his stock makes a dismal failure in the 
end. The farmer who attempts to breed 
speed alone stands no more chance to 
make a financial strike than a boy in a 
pin lottery without any ticket. But at 
the same time he should not lose sight 
of the fact that he who buys for road pur- 
poses calls for not only a good sized 
horse, but one even gaited and quite 
speedy. I believe there is more money 
in raising the right kind of colts and pre- 
paring them for the market than any 
other kind of stock on the farm. The 
first thing to be considered by the farmer 
is what strain and what cross will come 
nearest to filling the bill of public de- 
mand, “Like produces like” is an old 
adage and quite true. A brood maré 
with a nearly perfect contour and weigh- 
ing ten hundred pounds, with good trot- 
ting blood strains is not hard to find. 
This, crossed with the twelve hundred, 
good styled, even gaited sire, that has 
ancest:al trotting blood in his veins, will 
in nine cases out of ten bring about the 
desired result. There will ever be a de- 
mand for the ten hundred pound family 
horse, electric roads and bicycles not- 
withstanding. This is the only all 
around horse equally good in the carriage 
and on the farm, and the cost of such in 
the matter of keeping till three years old 
is but little, if any more, than the cost of 
one steer and will bring in the market 
three or four times as much.” 





Poultry Department 


Kill every male bred with the pullets. 
Better by far keep the old bird, if he is 
giving superior stock, than trust to in- 
cestuous breeding. 








Look sharp for dampness in the pens. 
It is not a factor to be considered on the 
profit side, but a loss always. Keep the 
pens, walls, floors and litterdry. This 
is good business and nothing less. 


The battle is only half won when the 
vexed problems of breed, feed and care 
are duly solved, the other half is that 
relating to selection, packing and 
marketing. The last half is as neces- 
sary as the first, and must not be 
neglected. 


It’s sixteen to one that the hens will 
lay just as many eggs Nov. 4 as they do 
the 3d, and the wise breeder is he who 
encourages them to continue steadily at 
work, regardless of the fluctuations in 
less valuable food material for the 
human family. 


The lesson for the live poultry man to 
learn is that of establishing direct com- 
munication with the purchaser and con- 
sumer, and supplying what is wanted on 
regular days, without regard to outside 
conditions. He who can do this has the 
market at his door, he who fails must be 
at the mercy of -middlemen, and these 
do business for profit, not pleasure. 


Have you purchased that pure bred 
male for next year’s breeding? If so, be 
careful and give it good care by itself 
until the breeding season. If not, make 
the selection at once. Nowis the time 
to get good birds at reasonable prices. 
Remember the whole season’s operation 
will depend on the male bird introduced. 
Get one of right type and a pedigree 
noted for egg production. 


The quality of a capon which makes it 
valuable is its delicious flavor and abun- 
dance of meat on the breast. There is 
no fowl that equals the capon for the 
table. Try it and be convinced. We 
have not yet learned the value of choice 
poultry. A fowl is a fowl and achick a 
chick. It will pay the enterprising 
grower to get in touch with the palate of 
his best customers and cultivate the 
same. 


One of the great causes for failure is 
the simple trusting to luck. If the hens 
lay it is good luck and if not, why—‘‘it 
is just my luck.”” Poor luck has to be 
made responsible for all the short-com- 
ings of weak, vacillating human nature. 
Responsibility is not thus to be shifted 
about. The man at the helm is the one 
who must direct, and there is no excuse 
which justifies a shifting of the burdens 
on something or somebody else. 


One who follows the local markets 
through Maine will note the fact that 
the quality of the chicks brought to 
market is steadily improving, the per 
cent. of inferior ones being less than 
formerly. Another good indication is 
that of rapid growth and younger 
birds. One does not see the enormous 
cockerels of five or ten years ago, four 
anda half to five pounds being about 
the limit to-day. All straws indicate 
the drift of the industry, and it is in 
right directions. There’s more money 
in growing four than five pound cock- 
erels, and they will suit the consumer 
better. 


Prices for eggs are advancing steadily 
and will continue to do so for several 
weeks, Are the machines busy building 
the same regularly every other day? If 
not something is wrong. Let there be 
no resorting to drugs but furnish the 
fresh cut or pounded bone, a teaspoonful 
to a hen, and the cut clover boiled and 
mixed with the bran and other grains. 
Invite seclusion by clean, attractive 
nests. Provide an abundance of fresh 
water. Instead of feeding grain in quan- 
tity, throw out unthreshed oats or barley 
and let the hens work it over. This is 
one of the best egg producers known. 
Now is the harvest time for the poultry 
men and the golden days should be im- 
proved. 


If you are too busy with other cares, 
why not put your son, daughter or wife 
in charge of the poultry department? 
Why not agree to build the houses for 
fowls and furnish the grain, etc., needed, 
and then, when sales are made, evenly 
divide the money received? That would 
be paying good wages, would be en- 
couraging those in charge, and it would 
not be long until they would surprise 
you at the success they have attained. 
Try the experiment one year and you 
will continue it ever afterwards, and we 
know of no better plan to make the wife 
feel contented on the farm, and to make 
the son and daughter realize that they 
can do better at home than in the 
crowded cities. 


During these damp days look sharp 
for signs of disease among the poultry. 
Colds develop into roup very rapidly and 
this is the most contagious disease known 
in the poultry yards. It is a good plan 
to go through the pens every night after 
the hens are on the roost and remove any 
which by labored breathing indicate con- 
gested condition. Following the first 
symptoms comes what is known as 
“swelled head,’ caused by the thicken- 
ing and obstructing of the air passages, 
and very soon the offensive odor of roup. 
Bathe the swollen heads, feed the sick 
birds on light food. Remove. every one 
toadry comfortable room, away from 
the flock and so prevent, contagion. 
These are the trying days and such an 
abundance of wet as we have been having 
increases the risks, and demands greater 
watchfulness on the part of the breeder. 
The best cure is precaution. Try it. 


Cleanliness in the poultry house is the 
first requisite to health in our fowls, 
and we claim that the building of our 
perches properly, and the caring for them 
as they should be cared for, goes a very 
long way towards keeping our birds 
healthy and profitable. 
platform 21g feet above the floor, and 
say 8 inches above this place your perches 
on a level. We use3 by linch strips 
with the corners rounded, and have 
them moveable. The droppings can, 
with the use of a hoe and a light box, 
be scraped off this platform in a few 
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Egg Case Open. Collecti 


MOSS & HILLYARD’S 


Patented October 24th, 1893. 


a carrying case for groceries, etc. 
County and Town Rights for sale. 


ng Cases. 


Augusta, Me. 


Write for par- UJ 
| _ticulars about these and other goods manufactured by us. 


GIFFORD, BRADBURY & CO., 18 Cony St., Augusta, Me. 
Large buyers of eggs should use our Sectional Egg 


Farmer’s Handy Egg Case and Butter Case. 


Manufactured Exclusively in New England and New York by 


GIFFORD, BRADBURY & C0. : : 


Cases fill from bottom without removing fillers. When 
empty, fillers can be folded and placed in bottom, thus ' 





















































Egg Case Closed. 





minutes, and you cannot do it too often. 
These droppings should be carefully put 
away inadry place, as they are most 
valuable. Dry earth scattered over the 
platform after each cleaning will keep it 
pure and sweet, and absorb all liquid 
which would otherwise be lost. The 
fowls can run under this platform, so 
that none of the floor space of the house 
is taken up by the perches. This is 
another great advantage, because the 
more room fowls have in confinement 
the more profitable they will prove. 


Perhaps the very worst and most de- 
structive enemy that the hen has is the 
little red mite that goes upon her body 
at night and sucks her blood, returning 
to the perch before morning, there to re- 
main until the following night. Coal 
oil is sudden death to those pests. We 
take the coal oil can once a week in sum- 
mer, and once in two weeks in winter, 
(put a straw in the spout to lessen the 
flow of oil) and then pour oil over the 


over and do the same on the bottom. 
Also put some about all cracks that 
there may be about the immediate roost- 
ing place. Under a regular course of 
treatment like this the lice can never 
get such a headway as to overrun the 
whole henhouse, which they are sure to 
do—during summer especially—unless 
carefully watched. The little time and 
trouble required to keep such perches 
clean and healthy can be spared by 
everybody who keeps 4 hen, and we as- 
sure you that you will be more than 
paid for it all. 


Editor Farmer: The man who wrote 
that more chickens were killed by cold 
than by heat in brooders, knew what he 
was talking about. I have raised chick- 
ens artificially for four years only, but I 


know more about it than I did, and this 


by bitter experience. This year we have 
raised over six hundred, and, after cull- 
ing have over two hundred nice pullets, 
Barred Plymouth and Buff Leghorns. 
The latter can not be beaten as layers, 
and they are very handsome also. 

In January last, the 10 pullets which 
we had hatched in June laid 195 eggs, in 
February 194, in March 238, in April 240, 
and when they had laid 150 eggs each 
they had still five months of the year 
left in which to complete their record. 
How is that for incubator chickens? The 
Plymouth Rocks did almost as well. At 
present we have nearly a hundred brah- 
ma chicks three weeks old—an experi- 
ment in fall chickens—which were 
hatched ‘“‘by steam,” and have been out 
in a 3x3 brooder through all the wind, 
cold and rain of the last three weeks. 
Six the weakest of the lot, gave up try- 
ing to live until the sunshine came again 
but the rest are all as smart as hen chick- 
ens could be. 

There are brooders and brooders as well 
as incubators and incubators, but the 
one who is lucky enough to select the 
best, and learn how to run them rightly, 
will not ask the hens to help in any way 
except to furnish fertile eggs for hatch- 
ing. Keep the brooders warm enough, 
and the outside cold wili not affect the 
chickens seriously. Ss. 





Clearing the Path. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry of Ver- 
sailles, Ky., says in a recent issue of 
The Free Thought Magazine: ‘‘While 
woman's struggle for liberty has been 
environed by more adverse conditions 
and more bitter foes than any contest 
for freedom in all history, yet no cause 
ever had sO many unconscious allies. 
Every institution of learning that ad- 
mits the sex; every one who employs a 
woman, thus helping her to independ- 
ence; every invention that releases her 
from drudgery—al] these are clearing a 

th to the ballot box for the women of 

e United States. Women’s clubs, 
whatever their proclaimed objects, and 
whether women realize the fact or not, 
are merely political training schools 
fitting the sex for citizenship. When 
12,000,000 American women come into 
possession of their political heritage, 
they will be the best prepared voters 
that ever entered the body politic of any 
nation. ”’ 





Mr. Bennett's Queer Memory. 

James Gordon Bennett of the New 
York Herald has a strange and erratic 
memory, according to the San Francisco 
Wave. One day, havigg bought a num- 
ber of new shirts, he ordered them sent 
immediately to the office. The parcel 
duly arrived and remained there for 
over a year, Mr. Bennett meantime 
never putting in an appearance. Sud- 
denly, without any notice, he rushed in 
one morning, evidently in a state of 
great perturbation. The staff concluded 
they were all to be discharged on the 
spot. Mr. 


my shirts along?’ He never even al- 


luded to the lapse of time which oc- 
curred since his last visit. 


HERIDAN'C 
CONDITION 
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early. Worth its weight 
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is one of the things that I have learned | 


Bennett excitedly asked, | 
‘Have those confounded fellows sent | 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


If you are twice as strong as your 
neighbor, it isa proof that nature has 
destined you to bear a double burden. 

If your intelligence is superior, it is a 
sign that your mission is to scatter about 
you more light. 

Others have found health, vigor and vi- 
tality in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
surely has power to help youalso. Why 
not try it? 

Tramp versus Dude. Tramp—Remem- 
ber, boss, I was once just like you. 

Algy (giving him a dollar)—How did 
you get so different? 


FOR BOSTON! 


3 Trips per Week ~~ 


Fall Arrangement. 





Thursday, Oct. 1. Wee 


Steamer DELLA CoL.ins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., and Hallowell 1.30, connecting 





Tramp—Oh, I was too proud to live on 
my father. 

If you have tried Dobbins’ Floating- 
Borax Soap you have decided to use it 
all the time. If you haven't tried it you 
owe it to yourself todo so. Your grocer 
has it, or will get it. Be sure that wrap- 
pers are printed in red. 

God who registers the cup 
Of mere cold water for his sake 
| To a disciple rendered up, 
Disdains not his own thirst to slake 
At the poorest love was ever offered. 
| —Robert Browning. 


| 
| W. H. Pattee, salesman for Esterbrook & 


| “It gives me real pleasure to say that 
| Adamson’s Botanic Balsam cured me of 
| @ severe cold, to which I have been sub- 
ject, especially during the winter months, 
and I have in many instances recom- 
mended it to my friends, and they have 
all been benefitted by it use. I think it 
has no equal as a cough mixture.” 

I am using Adamson’s Botanic Balsam 
for a cough of long standing with satis- 
factory results. 

“Mrs, E. K. Brown, West Pembroke, 
Mass.”’ 

The cannibal chief's wife spoke solicit- 
iously. ‘‘Before you go, my dear,’’ she 
said, “can’t I get you a little light 
luncheon?” 

He hesitated. 

**You know the petite blonde one—Ah, 
there! I knew you were hungry!” 

She tripped away to give orders to the 
royal purveyor. 

For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs Wrinstow’s Sooruine Syrup has been 
used by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 

C S. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN: 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for DIARRHGEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
| The superiority of some men is merely 
|local. They are great because their asso- 
| Ciates are little. 
| Health and strength carry us through 
| dangers and make us safe in the presence 

f peril. A perfectly strong man with 
|rich, pure blood, has nothing to fear 
from germs. He may breathe in the 
bacilli of consumption with inpunity. If 
there isa weak spot where the germs 
may find an entrance to the tissues, then 
the trouble begins. Disease germs prop- 
agate with lightning-like rapidity. Once 
in the blood, the only way to get rid of 
them is to killthem. This is what Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is for. 
It purifies the blood. That means that 
it kills the germs, but that is only part of 
what it does. It assists digestion by 
stimulating the secretion of digestive 
fluids, so promoting assimilation and 
nutrition; purifies and enriches the blood 
and so supplies the tissues with the food 
they need. It builds up strong, healthy 
flesh and puts the whole body into a dis- 
ease-resisting state. 

Send 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost 
of mailing only and get his great book, 
The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, absolutely FREE. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
No 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Thermometer on Ranges. 

A new but practical idea which re- 
duces cooking to a science, but at the 
same time is so simple that our house- 
keepers are quite enthusiastic over it. 
The thermometer is arranged on the oven 
dvor in such a way that the exact heat 
of the oven can be determined without 
opening the door. If the oven is too hot 
or too cold it’s simply a matter of regu- 
jlating the drafts. It insures perfect 
| baking, which to our young housekeep- 
| ers is a great boon, and to the up-to-date 
| cook an actual necessity. It’s the Glen- 
| wood Range which bas this device, and, 
by the way, the Glenwood is so com- 








| 





| locality. There’s a Heater these same 
| people make that is said to be as perfect, 
| in its way, as is their Range. Either or 
both will pay any one to look into. 





How Uncle Sam Got His Name. 

The nickname Uncle Sam, as ap- 
plied to the United States government, 
is said to have originated as follows: 
Samuel Wilson, commonly called Un- 
| cle Sam, was a government inspector 
| of beef and pork at Troy, N. Y., about 
1812. A contractor, Elbert Anderson, 
| purchased a quantity of provisions, and 
the barrels were marked ‘‘E. A.,’’ An- 
derson’s initials, and ‘‘U. S.,”’ for 
| United States. The latter initials were 
| not familiar to Wilson’s workmen, who 
inquired what they meant. A facetious 
fellow answered, ‘‘I don’t know, unless 
| they mean ‘Uncle Sam.’’’ A_ vast 
| amount of property afterward passed 
through Wilson’s hands marked in the 
same manner, and he was often joked 
| upon the extent of his possessions. The 
| joke spread through all the departments 
of the goverpment, and before long the 
United States was popularly referred to 
| as Uncle Sam.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 














A Pope’s Rebuke, 

Since Leo XIII has filled the chair of 
St. Peter he has repressed the humorous 
side of his nature, which made him 
greatly in demand as a diner out whiie 
filling the office of nuncio at Brussels. 
Always severe in matters of propriety, 
he was deeply offended on one of these 
| oocasions by a baron who passed him a 
| snuffbox on the lid of which was en- 
| ameled a feminine figure en deshabille. 
| Admirably controlling his annoyance, 
| his future holiness replied: ‘‘Very pret- 
| ty. Is it your wife?’’ 
| 








Nickel Coins. 
| Our nickel coins are really misnamed 
| and should be styled copper coins. The 
| 8 cent nickel contains 75 per cent of 
copper and only 26 per cent of nickel. 
The ordinary 5 cent nickel in common 
use has the same proportions of copper 
and nickel, three-fourths of the former 
and one-fourth of the latter. 





Wheat, in 100 parts, contains 14.4 of 
water; mineral elements, 2; albumi- 
noids, 18; carbohydzstes, 67.6; crude 
fiber, 8; fate, 1.5. 





pletely up-to-date it looks as though it} 
would displace every other range in our | 


wit? the staunch and popular Steamer 


KENNEBEG 


Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 and 
Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 


Returning, will leave Lincoln’s Wharf, 
| Boston onday, Wednesday and Friday 
| Evenings at 6 o'clock until Oct. 23., after 


which time she will sail at 5. 
| Round trip tickets sold at reduced rates. 
Jas. B. Drake, President. 
| ALLEN Parrripgs, Agent, Augusta. 





| Churning Done in One Minute. 


perches—first on top, and thenturn them | Eaton, Washington St., Boston, writes: | Ihave tried the Lightning Churn, you re- 


cently described in your paper, and it is cer- 
tainly a wonder. I can churn in less than one 
minute, and the butter is elegant, and you 
get considerably more butter than when you 
use acommon churn. I took the agency for 
the churn here, and every butter maker tha 

see it buysone. I have sold three dozen an 

they give the best of satisfaction. I know 

can sell 100 in this township, as they churn 
so quickly, make so much more butter than 


~ 


Some one 


common churns and are so cheap. 
in our rae can make two or three 
hundred dollars selling these churns. By ad- 
dressing J. F. Casey & Co., St. Louis, you can 
get circulars and full information so you can 
make big money right at home. I have made 
$80 in the past two weeks and I never sold 
anything before in my life. A FARMER. 


A Good Wind Mill—Make it Yourself. 


I made one of the People’s wind mills which 
Isaw recommended in your paper recently. 
It only cost me $9.40 and is a splendid mill; 
my well is deep, but it pumps it all right and 





with verv little wind; the neighbors all like 
| it, and aslamakind ofa carpenter, I have 
| agreed to put up nine mills already, on which 
I can make a nice profit, and there are man 
| others for whom I can put up mills this fall. 
I don’t see why every farmershould not have 
| a wind mill, when they can make it themselves 
| for less than $10. Any one can get diagrams 


and complete directions for making the wind 
| mill by sending 18 two-cent stamps to pay 

postage, etc., to E. D. Wilson & Co., Ailegheny, 
| Pa., and there can be dozens of them put up 

in any locality by any one that has the energy 
| to do it. FARMER. 
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K ENNEBECOCOUNTY . . In Probate Court’ 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
| October, 1896. 
| CHARLES M. Puiturps, Surviving Partner 
| of the late firmof G. A. & C. M. PHILutps, 
| late of Farmingdale, in said county, having 
petitioned for license to sell the followin 
| real estate of said firm, for the payment 0: 
debts, &c., viz; Certain real estate situated in 
the county of Kennebec and in the county of 
Franklin, as described in the petition now on 
file in said Probate Court: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
| all persons interested may attend at a Court 

of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. Srevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 51 

ENNEBEC COUNTY.. .Jn Probate Court 
heid at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of October, 1896, 

Maria L. Norris, Guardian of Myra L., 
Henry B.and Mary E, Norrisof Monmouth, 
in said County, minors, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of 
said wards, the ra to to be placed on 
interest, viz: All the interest of said wards 
ina parcel of land containing about three 
acres, being the southeasterly corner of a lot 
of land in said Monmouth, owned by the 
heirs of J. H. Norris, deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the secoud 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 

G, T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 51° 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1896. 

On petition of ApBre M. Jonnson, of Wins- 
low, that her name may be changed to ABBIE 
M. Howarp: ‘ 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Mon- 
day of November next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Proba 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge, 








Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


K =apeeec COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1896, 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Mary E. 
OLDHAM, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. . T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 51* 


K ERNE BE COUNTY. . .Jn Court o 
bate held at Augusta on the seconc 
day of October, 1896. : 

Lottie G. Lang, Guardian of Wiis G. 
Lane of Readfield, in said county, having 
petitioned for license to sell the following 
real estate of said ward, the proceeds to 
placed on interest, viz: All the interest of 
said ward in certain real estate situated in 
Waterville, in said county, described in deed 
of James L. Perkins to John Lane, recorded 
z yo Registry of Deeds, Book 336, 

e 229: 

RDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 61* 


ENNEBEU COUNTY. .Jin Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of October, 1896, 
Emery O. Bean, Executor of the last will 
and testament of Horace Wentworth, late of 
Readfield, in said county, deceased, havin; 
presented his first account as Executor of sai 
will for allowance : ‘ ‘ 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a rt 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or cnmetee. at 
Spencer's Stable, Augusta, Me. 


FOR SALE. 


Second Hand Two-Seated 
Sleigh and Robes" 


e + @ ¢ AT A BARGAIN 


Apply at FARMER OFFICE. 
Sept. 17-96. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 


October 29, 1896. 





Ayer’s 
Cherry 
Pectoral 


’ costs more than other medi- 
cines. But then it cures more 
than other medicines. 








Most of the cheap cough 
} medicines merely palliate; 
they afford local and tempo- 
) rary relief. Ayer’s Cherry 
> Pectoral does not patch up or 


palliate. It cures. 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, 


Whooping Cough,—and every 
other cough, will, when other 


4 remedies fail, yield to 
Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


50 





It has a record of 
years of cures. 

Send for the ‘“‘Curebook” 
—free. 
J. GC. Ayer Co., Loweil, Mass. 
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AND ALL DISEASES _ LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes3 5 F& 7.5.¢ 








BUY NO iINCUBATOR 


ad and pay for it be- 
fore giving it a 
triel. The firm who 





sell you ours ON 
TRIAL, NOT A CENT until tried, and 
a child can run it with 5 minutes atten- 
tion a day. We won FIR PRIZE 
WORLD’S FAIR and will win you for a 
steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of 
practical information on poultry and in- 
cubators, and the money there isin the 
business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25c. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cts. 
and we will send you “The Bicycle: Its 
care and repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any 
bicycle rider, 

ON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 360, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


FEBNERS 227% HORSE POWER 


H vel 
x. th SPEED REGULATO 
‘or Horses. oaq=— 
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iW Send for 
Catalo . il ap nd 
wign Oraabne | Ales theashery and Olsaaors” Food 
ircular Saw i ete, 

BNEK & SONS, Lansdale, Pan U's. 4, 


a 








BUSINESS 


- 
Actual business by mail and common carrier at 


The Shaw ‘swthéu College 


Portland and Augusta, Me. 
¥. L. SHAW, Principal, - - - - Portland 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 


Produce Commission Merchant, 
- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Liberal advances made on consignments 


for sale in Boston, or shipments to my friends 
in Great Britain and on the continent.  14tf 








Messenger’s Notice. 


ce of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
Oct, 24th, A. D. 1896. 

STATE OF MAINE—KEnneEBEc ss. This is 
to give notice that on the twentieth day of 
Oct., A. D. 1896, a Warrant in insolvency was 
issued out of the Court of Insolvency for sa id 
County of Kennebec, against the estate of 
Atonzo A. Youne of_ Augusta, u 
to be an Insolvent Debtor, on petition 
of said Debtor, which petition was filed 
on the twentieth day of Oct., A. D. 1896, 
to which date interest on claims is to 
be computed; That the payment of any 
debts to or by said Debtor, and the trans- 
fer and delivery of ad property by him 
are forbidden by law; Thata meeting of the 
Creditors of said Debtor, to prove their debts 
and choose one or more assignees of his es- 
tate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency to 
be holden at Probate Court Room, in Augusta, 
on Monday, the 9th day of November, A. D. 
1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Given under my band the date first above 
wee. Sheri P — T. J igner. tof 

ert’ as Messenger of the Cour 
Insolvency ‘or said County of Kennebec. 





Messenger’s Notice. 

Office of the Deputy Sheriff of Kenne 
County, et 27, A. D. 1896. 8.4 

STATE OF MAINE—Kewnnesac ss. This is 
to give notice that on the 26th day of 
October, A. D. 1896, a Warrant in Insolven- 
cy was issued out o rt - 
solvency, for said 
against the estate of 
Augusta, adjudged to be : 

on petition of said 


dden by law; t- 


wi a 
itors of said debtor, to prove 
sol 


and choose one or more 

will be held at a Court of 

to be holden at the Probate Court Ly 

n ta, on the 9th day of November, 

. D. 1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 

written. Josnua F. Bran, 
Deputy , a8 Messenger of the Court of 
2t52 


or said County of Kennebec. 
BED-WETTING “Bev, fowav= 





Stems of General Reto. 


A rise in tea is predicted. 

The Dominion farmers are jubilant 
over the rise in wheat. 

One death from “uated fever has oc- 
curred at New York. 

The island of Jamaica has forbidden 
the importation of cattle. 

Oliver W. Peabody, of the well-known 
banking firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston, died Friday morning. 


Dr. J. C. Moore of Nashua, N. H., has 
been tried and found guilty of over-issue 
of stock of the Union Publishing Co. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Company 
started its two factories on full time, 
Monday, employing some 3000 persons. 
All the ple laid off last summer have 
resumed work. 

The corner stone of the hall of history, 
the first of the buildings to comprise the 
American university, at Washington, was 
laid, Wednesday afternoon, in the pres- 
ence of a large crowd of spectators. 

There was filed in the insolvency court 
at East Cambridge, Mass., Monday morn- 
ing a voluntary petition in insolvency of 
Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D. D., president 
of Tufts College. No statement was 
made, 

The United States battleship Massa- 
chusetts, just returned from her final 
trip, has no superior in the world. Her 
performance on trial has exceeded that 
of the Indiana. She ran 23 knots by 
the log for two hours. 

Daniel Dyer of Winterport went into 
his barn last Monday morning and found 
that during the night a portion of his 
tie-up tloor had given away and several 
of his cattle were so injured that he was 
obliged to kil] three of them. 

News of the massacre of part of the 
Austrian scientific party on the Island of 
Guadalcanar in the Solomon group has 
been received. The party left Sydney to 
visit the Solomon Islands for scientific 
research. They were shot and killed by 
the bushmen. 

A despatch to the Madrid Imparcial 
from Havana, says that five columns of 
Spanish troops are despatched to sur- 
round the bands of Maceo in the prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio. The columns are 
marching separately, but acting in con- 
cert. 

John Daly at Boston, Thursday, was 
sentenced by judge Gaskill to state pris- 
on for not less than nine, and not more 
than 12 years, for the manslaughter of 
his wife Julia, on September 26. He 
killed her with a hatchet at their home 
in Lincoln street, Brighton district. 

The Pennsylvania railroad shops at 
Altoona, Pa., the largest plant of the 
kind in the country, bas closed as a re- 
sult of the depression in business. Seven 
thousand men are thrown into idleness, 
and every branch of business in the city 
is attected. How long the suspension 
will last is not known. 

Mrs. Ross, the wife of Fred C. Ross, 
the bike thief, who assisted her husband 
to escape jail in Portsmouth, N. H., by 
getting a saw and file to him, was re- 
leased from jail Friday and sent to her 
home at Dixfield, Maine. The woman 
has been in jail five months, and the 
authorites thought she was fully punish- 
ed and did not try to have her indicted. 

Hon. Charles Frederick Crisp of Geor- 

gia Speaker of the 52d and 53d Congress- 
es, died at Holmes’ sanitorium at Atlan- 
ta, Ga., Friday. A paroxysm of pain in 
the heart preceded death, the paroxyism 
probably resulting from a rupture of the 
heart as a result of fatty degeneration. 
His age was 51. He was talked of as U. 
S. Senator from Georgia, being one of 
the leading statesmen of the South. 
Dr. Tanner, who many years ago 
gained national notoriety by his sen- 
sational public attempts at fasting, was 
one of the two men cremated in the burn- 
ing Wednesday morning of the pottery 
plant of the Whitmore, Robinson Co., in 
Akron, Ohio. His body was found in 
the ruins. His right name was Francis 
Harrison. Several years ago he gained 
unenviable publicity by selling his wife, 
as reported, to Adam Hild, a German, 
for $10 and an old sewing machine. 

In a barn at Somerville, N. Y., Sunday 
morning, Orrin D. Kinnie, aged 4f, killed 
his father Daniel Kinnie, aged 70, with 
an axe and then took his own life by 
hanging. Itis supposed Orrin entered 
the barn, not knowing that his father 
was there and started to commit suicide. 
His father, it is thought, tried to prevent 
this when the son in a rage struck the 
old man with the axe, after which he 
killed himself. It is believed that Orrin 
was insane. 

A head on collision occurred on the 
St. Louis and San Francisco ail- 
way, near Mesamec Highlands, Mo., 
at 10 o’clock Thursday morning, by 
which at least nine people were ined 
and ascore injured. The scene of the 
wreck is 13 miles west of St. Louis. The 
Valley Park accommodation train going 
east on a very fast down grade, came 
into collision with the second section ef 
a west bound train going to St. James, 
Mo., carrying 240 St. Louis G. A. R. 
men and their families. It is known 
that engineer Dryden of the excursion 
train had orders to wait at Windsor sid- 
ing, near where the collision occurred, to 
allow the accommodation to pass. He in- 
creased his train’s speed and tried to 
overhaul the first section. He was fa- 
tally injured. The excursionists were 
going to St. James, Mo., to assist in the 
dedication of a home for the aged wid- 
ows of veterans. 














“Uncle” Benj. Bacon, 91 years old, 
who lives up above West Paris, and says 
he’s gota “boy” 63 years old, walked 
down to South Paris, Thursday. ‘‘Uncle”’ 
Bacon is mighty spry for a boy of his 
years. He seemed to have a first-rate 
time. Mr. Gee gave him a good dinner 
at the Grand Trunk Hotel, and after din- 
ner he smoked a cigar at the expense of 
Juryman John Reed of Ruxbury, and 
had a social chat with the Hon. John P. 
Swasey that entertained the spectators. 
In reply toa question he said he had 
hoed 228 hills of cabbages and walked to 
South Paris and back between sunrise 
and sunset. 





In these times of high prices for eggs, 
attention is called to ‘‘Bradley’s Superior 
Meat-Meal,”’ advertised in our columns, 
which is a healthful food, accomplishing 
its object without any detriment to the 
biddy. This has before been advertised 
in our columns and has met with com- 
mendation everywhere. It is claimed 
that it not only keeps the hens in the 
finest possible condition, but actually 
increases the egg yield from 25 to 200 
per cent. 





About eight months ago C. S. Marsh 


. of Dexter was seriously injured while 


traveling on a Canadian Pacific freight 
train in the neighborhood of Squaw 
brook, five miles beyond Greenville. 
He has lost the sight of one eye and is 
partially paralyzed. He made a claim 
for damages, which has just been settled 
by the company by paying $2,800. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 


Royal panné 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


| 
The Hlarhkets. Rye flour at $2 95 3 10 per bbl. 


Graham flour at $3 20 @ 455 per bbl, as 
| to quality. 

REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTO~ | 

LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Grain—The market for grain rules 

quiet. Corn on the track here is quoted 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
Live Stock YarRps, Oct. 27, 1896. 


at 343/@35c per bush for steamer yellow. 
a 











To arrive, shippers offer old Chicago No. 
2 yellow at 34c, and new corn at 3244@- 
_ | 834¢c per bush. 
3 Oats are quiet onthe spot, selling at 
| 28@29c for clipped, 2744c for No. 3 white, 
> ‘and 26c for No. 2 mixed. New oats on 
the track are quiet at 27@27¢c for 
clipped, 264gc for rejected white, and 


Maine Drovers. 3 
2 
AT WATERTOWN. 
trom oon & Hanson, 26 714 23 
eeler urns, 
At BRIGHTON. | 2516 for no grade. 

23 To arrive oats are held at 27@29c for 

10/ old and 25@26c per bush for new, as to 
4 | quality. 

18 Millfeed—The market is steady. In 
24| bran sales of spring at $10 75@$11 00, 
winter at $11 75@$12. Middlings range 
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THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,427; sheep, 16,914; hogs, 29,- 

514; veals, 1,441; horses, 355. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 248; sheep, 1,344; hogs, 25; 
veals, 162; horses, 95. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS TO OLD 

ENGLAND. 

For the week from Boston, 2,214 cattle, 
1,530 sheep and 58 horses. We quote 
prices at Liverpool, 1lc, sinking the 
offal; at London, 11'4c, against 1l'c 
last week. Trade slow, with only fair 
demand. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Beef cattle were dull of sale, from the 
reason that Western dealers inform us 
of Ye decline on Western, which formed 
a basis on which New England cattle 
were to be suld. Butchers would not 
look at cattle unless the price dropped 
that amount. They told what cattle 
could be bought for at Buffalo, which 
clinched the argument. Sales at 2@4%c, 
live weight. 

Sheep market not active, but near to 
last week’s range. Canada lambs arrive 
very freely, and of improvement in 
quality. Western are not patronized to 
the usual extent. Old sheep, 1@3c; 
lambs, 3@434c. 

Movement in fat hogs steady, and busi- 
ness in this line fair. Sales of Northern 
and Eastern at 43gc, dressed weight. 
Western hogs steady at 3144@4c, live 
weight. A few selected Eastern worth, 
and command, 44¢c, dressed weight. 

Calf market shows prices that have 
not improved on last week’s rates, 244@ 
5c; a few calves 51gc, but worth the 
difference. 

The market for milch cows has of the 
past few weeks been overrun, and where 
they all goto seems a mystery to even 
dealers, but the country appears to be 
well vamped up about here in milch 
cows, and sales are extremely slow. 
Common cows, $20@8%38; extra cows, 
$40@$48; choice cows, $50@68. 

City horse market continues quiet on 
old grades, but the very best and nice 
horses are not plenty at market. Good 
heavy draft horses sell well at $150@ 
$200; chunks, $95@$115; common 
grades, 350@$85. 

Live poultry steady at 8c lb., for mixed 

ts. 


A) 


) 
MAINE SALES. 

One hundred and ten beef cattle and 
132 milch cows arrived in better time 
than last week, but a chance to improve 
yet. Wesecured a few sales, but the 
bulk are obtained on Wednesday, when 
trains are late. No help for it. W. W. 
Hall sold 1 pair working oxen, girthing 
7 ft., live weight 3000 Ibs., at $100; 18 
steers that would average 950 lbs., at 3c 
Ib.; 18 calves, 2000 Ibs., at 534g¢. MclIn- 
tire & Howe sold 8 calves, 1065 lbs., at 
5c. Libby & Smith handled 4 choice 
cattle, of 6710 Ibs., at 5c, live weight; 8 
cattle, 11,440 lbs., at 334c. Libby Bros, 
sold spripgers, $28@$40. D. C. Green- 
low, 4 very nice milch cows, grade Dur- 
ham, at top market prices. B. G. Mc- 
Intire, 74 lambs, 414c. 

REMARKS. 

The receipts from Maine compare 
well with New Hampshire or Massachu- 
setts. The live stock from Vermont 
about on a par with Maine at this season 
of the year, as far as cattle are concerned, 
but Vermont turns out more lambs and 
sheep, more veal calves and fat hogs, 
that is, more find sale at Boston market. 
We consider prices not remarkably high. 
Dealers say calves and lambs do fairly 
well, but they don’t like the way cattle 
are being sold. You see, it takes longer 
to manufacture cattle than other kinds 
of live stock. Nothing should be mar- 
keted short of three-year-olds. Grow a 
three-year-old steer, as it should be, it 
would weigh 1300 to 1400lbs. It is the 
weight that brings up the price per head. 
Some think there is more profit raising 
cattle than lambs, but all depends upon 
price valuation. Calves have arrived 
too freely of late, and down goes the 
price, but price will go up again as soon 
as supply regulates itself. 

LATE SALES OF MAINE STOCK AT 

BRIGHTON LAST WEDNESDAY. 

(Stock that arrived late last Tuesday.) 
Cattle steady in price; milch cows in 
moderate demand. O. W. Rolfe sold 10 
cattle, averaging 1600 lbs., at 4c, live 
weight; 2 cattle, of 1350 lbs. each, at 
3i44c. M.D. Holt sold 18 cattle, 1300 
Ibs., at 334c, live weight; 4 milch cows 
at a range of $35@$45 a head. Thomp- 
son & Hanson sold 1 pair working oxen, 
girthing 7 ft., 2 in., live weight 3200 Ibs., 
at $100; 8 milch cows, the average price 
$37, 1 at $35. E. E. Chapman sold 5 
milch cows, from $32 to $40 a head. W. 
W. Hall & Son sold 4 milch cows, $30, 
$35, $40 and $45; 8 cattle, averaging 
1500 lbs., at 444c, live weight; 2 cattle, 
averaging 1200 lbs., at 3'4¢c. McIntire & 
Howe sold 6 oxen, averaging 1600 lbs., 
at 4c.; 4 steers, averaging 1200 Ibs., at 
334c; a lot of 10 milch cows and spring- 
ers at $37.50 a head. J. M. Philbrook 
sold 17 milch cows, taking the lot at $30 
a head, some were worth $40. Libiuy 
Bros. sold 2 choice milch cows, $50 each; 
2springers at $32.50 a head; common 
cows, $25@$35. S. H. Wardwell sold 10 
milch cows from $28@$45. J. T. Molloy 
sold 1 extra cow, $47; a lot of 7 milch 
cows at $285. 

Store Pigs—213 head on sale; market 
slow. Small pigs, $1@$1.75; shotes, 
$2@$3. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, October 27, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—The 
flour market is dull. We quote winter 
wheat clears and straights at $4 
$4 40, winter wheat patents at $4 
$475, spring wheat patents at $4 § 
$4 60, spring wheat clears and straights 
at $3 75@$4 20. To these prices add 25 
cents for jébbers’ prices. 

Corn meal is quiet, with sales at 68@ 
70c per bag, and $1 50 @ 1 55 per bbl for 
choice kiln-dried. Oatmeal tirm, and we 
quote cut at $4 70 @ 4 90, and 








at $4 30 50 per 
and bolted meal at 


. McIntire, 2 


from $1100 for spring, up to $14 for 
| winter. Mixed feed sells at $12 50, 
jlinseed meal at $18, and _ cotton 
seed meal at $20 25@820 50 per ton. 

ed dog at $1475. Ground wheat at 

14 50. 
| Hay and Straw—The market is steady 
| for hay, with sales of choice in the range 
| of $17@$18 per ton, with poor down to 
| $12. Ryestrawis firm at$22. Oatstraw 
at $9 50@10 per ton. 

Muttons are quiet, and rather easy: 

| Lambs, 6'44@81¢c for choice; Brighton 
|and fancy, 8c; fair to good, 5@6c; 
muttons, 4@6c; yearlings, 4@6c; veals, 
6@8c; fancy, 9@9'éc. 
Poultry is dall for ice packed, with 
| choice fresh dry-packed steady: Fowls, 
ice-packed, 5@7c; chickens, 6@8c; 
| broilers, 8@9c; northern fresh, 15@18c; 
| fowls, northern fresh, 12@14c; turkeys, 
| ice-packed, 8@12c; turkeys, fresh dry- 
packed, 12@13c; live fowls, 4@8c; live 
chickens, 5@8c. 

The butter market is quiet. The re- 
cent movement has pretty well supplied 
the trade, and dealers will wait before 
buying as much again. Quotations are 
steady at: Best fresh creamery, small 
lots, 2144 @22c; western creamery, extra, 
in round lots, 19'4@20c; firsts, 15@17c; 
imitation, 13@1l4c; factory, 10@12c; 
northern creamery, 20@2Ic; eastern 
creamery, extra, 19@20c; dairies, 16@ 
18c. 

Cheese continues firm: Twins, 10% 
@107%c; singles, nominal, at 10@103jc; 
sage, 11@11l!gc; jobbing 1c more. 
Liverpool is firm at 49s for white and 
50s for colored. 

Eggs are especially firm for fresh, with 
held steady: Storage, 15@16c; Western 
fresh, 20@201gc; Michigan fresh, 2 
21c; Eastern fresh, 21@23c; nearby, 25 
@30c. 

Apples are selling, but at rather lower 
prices: Baldwins and Greenings, $1 25@ 
$175; No. 2, 50@75c; Pound Sweets, 
$1 25@150; Maine Harvies, $1 25; Kings, 
$150; Gravensteins, $2@2 25; Snows, $1 
@$2; crabapples, $1@81 50. Fancy and 
jobbing lots are 50c and $1 more. 
Potatoes continue very firm: Aroos- 
took hebrons, 55c; New Hampshire and 
Vermont, 50c; New York and New 
Hampshire whitc, ‘5c; Virginia sweets, 
85c@$1; Jersey double heads $1 25. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. | 
WEDNESDAY, ct. 28. 

APPLES—20c, bu. 

Beans—Pea beans $1 
Eyes $1 50. 

ButrER—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20@22c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10c. , 
Cotron SEED MEAL—$1 15 per cwt. 

Eeaes—Fresh, 20c. per dozen. 

FLtour—St Louis $5 00; Patent $5 50. 

Grarn—Corn 40c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $16@18 

StRAw—$5 50@$6.00 

Hipes AND Sxkrns—Cow hides. 3c; 
ox hides, 444c; bulls and stags, 3c. 
Live AND CemeNT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 
Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, 8c; 
pound lard, 6c. 

MEAL—Corn, 38c; rye, 80c. 
SHortTs—70c per hundred. 
Provistons—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12c; fowls, 10@- 
12c., turkeys, 18c.;  _ veals, Te; 
round hog, 4c.; mutton, 6@8c; spring 
lamb, 7c; spring chickens, 12 @14c. 

PropucE—Potatoes, new, 35c per bu; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, new, 40c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 40c per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28. 
ApPLES—Eating, $1 25@1 75; Evapor- 
ated, 7c. per Ib. 

BuTTER—15@1l6c. for choice family; 
creamery, 20@2Ic. 

Beans—Pea, $1 40@1 45; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
10@11'gc; N. Y. Factory, 10@11c. 

FLourn—Superfine, $3 50@$3 60; Spring 
X and XX, $5 00@5 15; Roller Michigan, 
$4 65@4 75; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$5 75. 

Fiso—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 8@l4c; Mackerel, 
shore, $17 00@19 00. 

Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 35c; oats, 
27c; cotton seed, car lots, $20 00@21 00; 
cotton seed, lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $11 12 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $13 14 00; 
middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, 454@4%c per Ib.; 
pail, 544@6l¢c. 

Pot 1Tors—Potatoes, $1 00@1 
per bbl; sweet, $1 75@2 00. 

Provisions—Fowl, 13@14c.; spring 
chickens, 15@16c.; turkeys 17@18c ;eggs, 
23c; extra beef, $8@8 50; pork backs, $10 
@10 50; clear, $10 00@10 50; hams, 11@ 
11e; covered, 1144 @12c. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MAREET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28. 

AppLes—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 

Brans—Yellow eyes, $1 2: 1 35 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 1 50. 

ButreR—Best, 18@20c per Ib.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 

Eees—Fresh laid, 21@22c per doz. 

Cuerse--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@l1ic; best dairy, per Ib., (new) 10c. 

Provistons—Pork, country clear 8c.; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 

Grarn—Oats, prime country, 32c. 

Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 

Corn—40c; meal, 35c. 

PoTaToEs—35@40c. per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, Oct. 27. 

| Cattle—Receipts, 3,500; steady; com- 

;mon extra steers at $3 205 10; 

| stockers and feeders, $3 50@3 65; cows 

and bulls, $1 00@3 25; calves, $3 00@ 

800; Texans at $2 60@3 10; Western 
rs at $2 50@3 90. 
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3 50; common to 
55; choice assort- 


ed, $3 40@3 50; light, $3 20@3 55; 
$2 coms a8 light, pigs, 
15,000; steady; 


inferior to choice, $1 75@3 25; lambs, 
$3 00@4 50. 





New Yorks, Oct. 27. 
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"ACCIDENTS. — 


Wm. McTaggart of Brooks, brakeman 
on the freight train, had a narrow 
escape in Belfast, the other afternoon. 
The train was “making up’ and Mr. 
McTaggart was on top ofa freight car 
which was being run down the track 
along the water-front. He was hit on 
the head by the overhead bridge at Swan 
& Sibley Co.’s, and was knocked down. 
His brother, Sidney McTaggart, was near 
him, and saved him from rolling from 
the top of the carto the ground. He 
was badly bruised about the shoulders, 
and received a severe scalp wound on the 
top of his head. He has since been off 
duty, but is able to be up and about the 
house. 

Israel Jones of Waldo fell down cellar 
last week and dislocated his shoulder. 
Although 36 years old he is getting 
along finely. E 

Edna, a young daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Will True of Phillips, was badly 
bitten in the arm afew days ago bya 


og. 

Within three weeks, four elderly 
person (whose ages range from 55 to 75 
years, all living in upper Madrid) have 
been afflicted in various ways: Samuel 
Huntington, while marking his sheep, 
received a fall, nearly breaking his neck. 
Mrs. Sabrina Wells also received a fall 
by mistaking the cellar door for another 
in the dark. William L. Dunham hada 
paralytic shock and Hosea A. Dunham 
was also prostrated by some serious 
disease. 

(}uerbert Bowden, aged 19, while load- 
ing a rifle, accidentally shot and killed a 
valuable cow on his father’s farm in 
Penobscot a few days ago, the ball 
entering the cow, killing her instantly. 
Vincent McDermott of East Boston, 
aged about thirty years, a workman on 
the Grand Trunk elevator in Portland, 
had his shoulder dislocated and an arm 
broken Thursday afternoon by the 
breaking of a derrick rope and the fal- 
ling of a pile which was being drawn up 
to be driven in its place in the elevator 
foundation. The injured man was 
taken to the Maine General Hospital. 
Alexander Moore was injured by being 
thrown from a wagon at the Hall farm, 
above Ellsworth Falls, one day last 
week. He was standing inthe wagon 
when the horse started suddenly. His 
shoulder was dislocated. 

Percy, the six-year-old son of Leslie 
Kane, of Surry, was run over and severe- 
ly injured about the head and legs, by a 
passing team near the schoolhouse, 
Monday. His injuries will not prove 
fatal. 

Hiram Shepard of Sanford, aged 59 
years, had a narrow escape from death 
Friday morning. He was crossing the 
trestle over the river, when the electric 
motor of the Mousam River Railroad 
came down from Springvale station with 
a freight car attached. Shepard heard 
them and supposed that they were going 
on to the main line, but glancing up 
saw they were almost on tohim. He 
attempted to run, but slipped and fell 
between the ties, one leg being broken. 
His body would have been ground toa 
pulp, had he not rolled off the trestle 
into the river when the forward trucks 
were within two feet of his body. The 
river is shallow at this point, so there 
was no danger of his drowning before he 
could be got out. Shepard is employed 
by the Sanford Mills. 

George E. Stevens, aged 50 years, em- 
ployed in the Hamilton Mills, at Lowell, 
Mass., was crushed by an elevator while 
at work, Friday forenoon, and instantly 
killed. His wife lives in Maine. 

Lester Hill of Greene fell while play- 
ing at school and broke his wrist. 

At Green’s Landing, Wednesday morn- 
ing, a 3-year-old son of Elder N. W. 
Greene, Latter Day Saint, while playing 
on an old vessel deck, used for a wharf, 
fell in the hold and was drowned when 
found. 

While Mr. Elmer F. Woodbury of the 
Union Station restaurant, Portland, and 
Mrs. Woodbury, were out driving, Sun- 
day, one of the horses fell, which caused 
the other to become excited, and they 
tore down several streets. Mrs. Wood- 
bury was thrown over the dasher onto 
the sidewalk, but was not injured. It 
was a narrow escape. 

Mrs. L. S. Maxim of Dexter was badly 

injured by a fall sustained Thursday 
morning, while washing windows. She 
is quite an old lady and in the fall she 
struck the right side of her face, cutting 
a gash which required eight stitches to 
close. 
Leonard Pomroy of South Hancock, 24 
years of age, was drowned near Mt. Des- 
ert Ferry, Sunday afternoon, by the cap- 
sizing of a boat while on his way home 
from Marlboro. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 


Wednesday evening an old house, used 
as a barn, owned by Leander Graffam, 
beyond the -Webster road in Bangor, 
caught fire in some unknown manner 
and was burned to the ground, together 
with a calf, 7 tons of hay, and farming 
tools. A cow and calf were saved. The 
loss is about $150, and Mr. Graffam had 
$50 insurance. 

Incendiary fire destroyed a large barn 
and its contents, consisting of farming 
tools, machinery, and twenty-five tons 
of hay, on the Pierce farm at North 
Kittery, Friday morning. Loss $1000; 
partially insured. 

Fire started, Friday night, in the oil 
and paint supply store of Hiram Dolby 
on Alfred street, Biddeford, which com- 
municated to the livery stable of H. W. 
Lord. Both buildings were completely 
destroyed with contents. The shop and 
store of J. Goldsborough & Co., near by, 
was slightly damaged. The loss is esti- 
mated at $5000. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. 

The house and barn owned by Lewis 
Brown at South Lagrange were totally 
destroyed by fire Friday afternoon. The 
house was unoccupied at the time. The 
fire caused considerable excitement in 
the village. 

A fire in Milltown, early Sunday 
morning, completely destroyed a large 
wooden block owned and occupied by J. 
S. Clark, wholesale and retail grocer and 
hardware. The efforts of the entire fire 
department, assisted by a heavy rain, 
prevented the destruction of that portion 
of the city. The loss is estimated at 
$15,000 to $20,000; partly insured. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 

The cottage at Turtle Head, Islesboro, 
formerly the summer home of Dr. A. S. 
Davis of Chelsea, Mass., was burned to 
the ground recently. It was insured for 
$1000. The fire is supposed to have 
been the work of firebugs. 

The Capen sardine factory at Booth- 
bay Harbor caught fire Monday night, 
but prompt action prevented any great 
loss. The damage by fire and water is 
$500; partially insured. Work at the 
factory will not be interrupted. 

The sardine factory at Eastport 
owned by Daniel McDonald and oper- 
ated by Brooks & Childs, was burned 
Monday night. Loss $2000; no in- 








surance on building, stock partially in- 
sured. 
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I shall reopen PARTRIDCE’S OLD RELIABLE D : 








RUC STORE, opposite 
Post Office, in next store to my oid corner, as soon as repairs are com- 
pleted thereon. Until then, | have temporary quarters at A. M. Wight’s 
Jewelry Store, where f will fill all orders received for medicines. I have 
there a choice fresh stock of Drug Store Goods, like Brushes, Perfumes 

Sachet Powders, Toilet Soaps, Vaseline, Sponges and new toilet articles 


at reasonable prices. Best quality 
Fixtures and Rubber Coods. 


most of the time, and all orders 
filled. 





Hot Water Bags, Syringes, Nursing 


Hyacinth bulbs, Rubber Plants and Palms, Fresh Cut Flowers on hand 


for artistic floral designs quickly 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE. 
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atlarried, 


In ‘his city, Oct. 21, by Rev. E. E. Newbert, 
Elbridge Drake to Miss Blanche True of this 
city. 
In this city, by Rev. C. 
Leonard O. Pullen to Miss Lott 
both of Augusta 
In this city, Oct, 21, by Rev. J. 8. William- 
son, Arthur T. Reynolds of Gardiner to Miss 
Emma Louise Howe of this city. Miss Howe 
has taught for several years in the schools of 
the village district. Se 
In Auburn, Oct.17, Henry A. Trask of Jay to 
Mrs. Amanda A. Fiske of Auburn 
In Aspen, Colorado, Oct._10, Robert Lees 
Arwmit, Esa . formerly of England, to Mrs. 
Annice Frothingham_ Carpenter, (grand 
daughter of the late Franklin Tinkham of 
Portiand). , : 
In Belfast, Oct. 14, Daniel KE. Dickey of 
Stockton Springs to Miss Lelia M. Payson of | 
Waldo; Oct. 21, Charles B. Eaton to Miss 
Lena A. Jackson, both of Belfast. 
In Bucksport. Oct. 17, Harry 8. Cotton of 
Orland to Miss Josie F. Ingalls of Bucksport. | 
In Biddeford, Oct. 19, Austin Chadbourne 
to Miss Ella C. Jellerson. : 
In Brownfield, Oct. 8, Fred R. Lord to Miss | 
Minnie M. Thorn, both of Brownfield. 
In Bridgton, Oct. 21, Harry Webb Walker 
to Miss Maade K., daughter of Major H. A. | 
Shorey, all of Bridgton. 
In Bangor, Oct. 20. 
Miss May E. Blethen, both of Bangor. 
In Cambridge, Oct. 20, James F. Beedle to | 
Miss Lillie Maria Hunnewell, both of Cam- 
bridge. Ss | 
In Caribou, Oct. 20, John E. Green of Wash- | 
burn to Miss Frances Kinney of Caribou. | 
In Damariscotta Mills, Oct. 10, Howard Bur- | 
leigh Waltz of Damariscotta Mills to Miss 
Carrie Balle, Gaagater of the late R. M. Pills- | 
ury 0 ckland. : a 
In Deering, Oct. 19, Ellery H. Libby to Miss | 
Melvina K. Young. ‘ | 
In Deer Isle, Oct. 14, Walter M. Fernald of | 
Pieteld. Nats.. to Miss Flora 38. oO IN 
of Deer Isle. 
In Eastport, Oct. 15, Rev. Carl H. Raupach | 
to Miss Mabelle G. Raye, both of Eastport. 
In Falmouth, Mass., Charles R. Robinson to | 
Miss Eugenia Hamlin, both of Falmouth. 
In Harrison, Oct. 20, Stephen Pembroke of | 
Rumford Falls to Miss Effie May Briggs of | 
Harrison. SNS 
In Hancock, Oct. 14, Frank W. Keniston of | 
Guilford to Miss Mattie S. Stewart of Han-| 


cock. | 

In islesboro, Oct. 12, John C. M. Gardner of | 
Castine to Miss Eva Estelle Warren of Isles- | 
boro. . 
In Livermore Falls, Oct. 17, Gilbert A. Rus- 
sell to Miss Verna M. Griffith, both of Auburn. 
In Monmouth, 8. Howard Deane of Win- 
throp to Miss Carrie M. Blue of Monmouth. 
In New Sharon, Oct. 14, Charles H. Perry to 
Miss Addie M. Flood, both of Farmington. __ | 
In North Manchester, Oct. 25, by Rev. 8. E. 
Leech, Geo. W. Cottle to Mrs. Alice M. Rhino, 
both of Manchester. s . 
In Orland, Oct. 17, Bert A. Grindle to Miss 
Lurenta A. Gray, both of Orland. 
In Orrington, Oct. 22, Charles J. Derusha to | 
Miss Beatrice E. Harriman, both of Brewer. | | 
In Phippsburg, Oct. 21, Arthur G. Wing of 
Augusta to = Ethel E. Duley of Parker’s | 
Head. Phippsburg. : 
In Portland, Oct. 20, Thornanton A. Cham- 
bers to Miss Charlotte M. Howe, both of Port- 
land: Oct, 19, Joseph H. Thompson to Miss | 
Jennie M. Shaw, both of Portland; Oct. 21, 
Josiah Lilly Walker of Boston to Miss Minnie 
Hilborn Smith of Portland. — ; . 
in Rockport, Oct. 5, Benjamin B. Carleton 
to Mrs. Georgia Walker, both of Rockport. 
In Searsport, Oct. 19, Daniel H. Blake, Jr., 
of Kobe, Japan, to Miss Elizabeth Nichols of 
Searsport, ie 
In Skowhegan, Oct. 25, George E. Chase, 
head waiter at Hotel North, Augusta, to Miss 
Carrie Murray of Skowh- gan. ‘ 
In Sullivan, Oct. 11, Orville D. Gordon of 
Sullivan to Miss Eva M. Crabtree of Hancock, | 
In Sebec, Oct. 10, Herbert _S. Prescott of 
Brownville to Miss Marion A. Parker of Sebec. 
In South R-bbinston, Sept. 15, Edgar E. 
Hibbard to Miss Martha M. Gove, both of 
Perry; Oct. 11, Samuel J. Leighton to Miss 
Ella Gove, both of Perry. : . 
In South Brooksville, Oct. 19, Thomas Gray 
to Miss Eunice M. Austin, both of Brooksville. 
In Searsport, Oct. 14, John F. Gilman of 
Liberty to Miss Mattie E. Edmunds of Sears- | 
mont. cy 
In Surry, Oct. 17, George D. Walls to Miss | 
Maud Thurston, both of Tremont. 
In Trenton, Oct. 14, Arthur H. Stover, of | 
Elisworth, to Miss Helen A. Wilbur, of Tren- | 
ton. ‘ 
n Tremont, Oct. 8, Daniel G. Benson, to 
rs. Caroline Berry, both of Tremont; Oct. 
10, Fred Fernald, of Cranberry Isles, to Miss | 
Neva V. Gott, of Southwest Harbor. 

In Vanceboro, Oct. 13, Osmon Willie Goery 
to Miss Louise Henrietta Clendening, bot 


ae k, Oct. 21, George O. Br 
roo! ct. ’ . . 
don to Miss Minnie E. Marr, both of Westbrook ; 
Oct. a1; Paartes & Geohom. to Miss se B. 
B ll, both of Westbrook. __ 

1a Windham Hill, Oct. 21, Nelson G. Hutch- 
ins to Miss Nellie F. Fogg. 


S. Cummings, 
ie May Snow, 





Henry G. Bridges to 








In this city, Oct. 26, Charles Jenkins, Jr., 


d 28 years. : 
~~ this city. Oct. 22, C. H. Brann, aged 34 
years. | ‘ a 
y, Oct 24, Andrew H. Pike, age 
aan e ‘ior many years gate keeper at the 
i Street crossing. : 
eo Oct. 26, Dr. George W. Martin, 
aged 63 years, 6 months. w 
i Amherst, Oct. 21, infant son of Alvah 4 
and Laura E. Jewett, aged 3 months. 
In Atkinson, Oct. 16. Mrs. Annie, wife of 
Mr. Fred A. Shaw, aged 37 years. 

In Bath, Oct. 20, Michael Lacy, aged 80 
ears; Oct. 23, Waiter, son of Charles Jr., and 
lien Ambrose, aged 4 years, 10 months; Oct. 

, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Capt. Samuel D. Cook, 


ancis, infant son of William J. and Luanoa 


22 

aged 66 years, 10 months; Oct. 18, William 
r 

R. ed 6 months; Oct. 22, 


James 
8 years. e 

In Belfast, Oct. 16, Almira Buckmore, aged 
87 years, 11 months; Oct. 20, Miss Mary C. 
Kaler, aged 78 years and 7 months; Oct. 20, 
Enna J., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Tyler. aged 9 years, 9 months. 

n China, Oct. 24, George A. Stack, formerly 
of Boston, Mass., aged 58 years. 

In Chesterville, Oct, 16,Mrs. Emma, wife 
of T. J. Clough, aged 46 years, 8 months. 

In Dickvale, Oct. 15, Charles G. [rish. | 

In Danvers, Mass., Oct. 7, Mrs. Abigail M. 
McCluskey, of Castine, Me., aged 69 years. 

In Deering, Oct. 21, Lucy M. Haskell, aged 
74 years, 11 months. 

In East Somerville, Mass., Oct. 11, Mrs. 
Alice Hall, widow of C. W. Gribbin, formerly 
of Chesterville, aged 32 years,5 months. —_ 
In East Wilton, Oct. 17, Mrs. Sarah K., 
widow of the late John Lowell, aged 83 years, 
4 months. : sa 
In East Eddington, Oct. 20, Mrs, Elia. wife 
of rge I. Davis, and daughter of William 
A. -~ Catherine Rowe, aged 29 years, 7 
months. 
io eee. Oct. 17, ~~ 7 Aleey D. McF ar- 
land, 76 years, 6 months. ‘ 

In East Deering, Oct. 23, Mrs. Susan, widow 
of the late Geo. Misenor, aged 70 years, 7 
months. 

In Eastport, Oct. 15, Mrs. Jane Rogers, aged 


87 years. 
In Eliot, Oct. 10, Mrs. Elizs Flanders, aged 


88 3. . 
Ia Farmington, Oct. 14, Chas. E. Davis, 


ages Ae reekt. Oct. 20, Geo. F. L anham, aged 
O41 Franklin, Oct. 11, Frank L. Devereaux, 
Oct. 18, Mrs. Abbie P., widow of 


ben Lowell, aged ears, 4 mos, 
the late Rouben 1am CharlesE. Redicn, 





| Ella 


|to give 


| follows: 
|Searsmont, Thursday, 


|Grange Hall, 


'| by W. G. Hunton of Readfield. 
| Prof. G. 


| Secretary B. W. McKeen. 





In Hartford, Oct. 10, Mrs. Phebe. wife of 
Moses Alley, aged about 69 years » Wite of 

In Lebanon, Oct. 13, Mrs. Maria Lovejoy 
formerly of Auburn. RM 

In North Bucksport, David B. Atwood, aged 
73 years, 8 months. ‘ 

In North Ellsworth, Oct. 16, Mrs. Jeannett 
Maddocks, aged 37 years, 7 months 

In North Wakefield, N. H.. Mrs. Charles 
Trott. formerly of Peaks Island, Me 

In Portland, Oct. 20, Mrs. Jane Grace Thorn 
ton, widow of the late Henry B. Burns, aged 
86 years, 11 months; Oct. 20, suddenly, Mrs 
Mary K. Hooper, widow of the late Henry W 
Hooper, aged 84 years; Oct. 18, Mrs. Bridget 
wife of Martin Flaherty; Oct. 20, Julia Kelley 
aged 28 years,11 mouths; Oct. 20, Samu 
Butterfield, aged 84 years, 5 months; Oct. 18 
Ellen Appleton, daughter of Geo. F. Emery 
Oct. 20, Julia O’Neil; Oct. 23, Mrs. Mary E. 
wife of the late Martin Holloran; Oct. 23: 
Mrs. Ellen L., wife of Matthias Mullin. 
In Patopenars. Oct. 17, Mrs. Melinda A. Pus} 
ard, age 70 years, 1 month; Oct. 20, Mrs 

. Wyman, widow of the late Pave 

Wyman, aged 41 years, 6 months. 

In Pleasantdale, Oct. 21, Harold Sanborn 
oldest son of Albert E. and Nellie C. Shorey. 

zed 2 years, 9 months 

n Saco, Oct. 20, Mrs. Hannah Green, aged 


| 65 years; Oct. 20, Ira H. Lord, aged 59 years 


Oct. 19, Mrs. Emma Nason, aged 52 years 
Mrs. Mary 


In South Litchfield, Oct. 11, Mrs. Mary B 


In South Berwick, Oct. 


12, 


| Whalen, aged 51 years 


| Fox, widow of Eliphalet Fox, Esq., late of 


Stoddard, N. H., aged 84 years, 10 months 

In South Thomaston, Oct. 9, Mrs. Hannah 
U., wife of Capt. John Perry, aged 72 years 
9 months. 

In South Portland, Oct. 23, Mrs. Paulina, 
wife of William Spear, aged 66 years, 6 mos 

In Surry, Oct. 16, Samuel Wasson, aged 77 
years. : 

In Sedgwick, Oct. 16, Mrs. Sophronia L 
Grindle, aged 40 years, 5 months. 

In Tremont, Oct. 11, Mrs. Betsey A. Harper, 


aged 86 years, 10 months. 
In Veazie, Oct, 23, Nathan L. Marden, aged 
70 years, 1 month. 

n Woolwich, Oct. 17, Mrs. Lydia M. A 
Curtis. aged 78 years, 10 months. 

In Woodfords, Oct. 18, Mrs. Caroline H., 
widow of the late Lothrop Skillings, aged 85 
years, 6 months. 

In West Gardiner, Oct. 15, Mrs. Martha 
Roberts. 

In Yarmouth, Mrs. Annette | 


99 


Oct. 


| Bowman, daughter of the late Capt. Edw 


Gooding, formerly of Portland. 
MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—The butter factory at Unity is doing 
a good business, and so is the creamery. 

—Harrison Stevens of Jackson reports 
that one day recently, while at work at 
the barn cf Manter Chase of Monroe, he 
threshed 137!¢ bushels of oats in exact- 
ly two hours. The crew was not work- 
ing against time and did not realize that 
they were doing anything uncommon 
until the job was finished and the time 
noticed. 

—At the annual meeting of the Ban 
gor Creamery Co., these officers were 





| elected for the coming year: President, 


D. Eaton; 
Directors 


F. O. Beal; Secretary, W. 
Treasurer, James H. Snow; 


| F. O. Beal, W. D. Eaton, J. G. Dunning 


J. H, Farrington, C. M. Conant. 

—Samuel Hill of West Auburn has 
notified Mayor Harris of Auburn that 
dogs have killed six of his sheep. He 
had a flock of 21, and at the time of 
fication he had found 11, six of whi 
were dead. 

—It is said Maine’s facilities for p 
ducing dried fruit are inadequate for the 
demand. With all the surplus ente 
prise that overflows from Maine ints 
other States, the supply at least should 
equal the demand. Here’s a hint for 
Aroostook farmers who have lived by 
selling potatoes for 50 cents a barrel. 

—C. C. Nichols has sold his interest 
the Ripley creamery. A good business 
is being worked up, but Mr. Nichols 
wisely concluded that he could do better 
his undivided attention to 
Riverside creamery. 

—Farmers’ Institutes will be held as 
Band Hall, Lincolnville Centre, 
Nov. 4th; Grange Hall, 
Nov. 5th; St. 
George Hall, Liberty, Friday, Nov. 6th; 
Montville Centre, Satur- 
day, Nov. 7th, with the following pro 
gramme: 10.30 A. M.—‘*The Opportuni 
ties forthe Maine Farmer of To-day,” 
1.30 P. 
M.—‘“Dairy Form and Breeding,” by 
M. Gowell of Orono. 7.30 P. 
M.—“Dairy Foods and Feeding,” by 
The question 
of growing, handling and feeding the 


in 


Wednesday, 


| corn crop will be considered in the even 


ing lecture. Discussions will follow al! 
lectures, and all are invited to question 
the speakers, and take part in the dis 
cussions. 

—D. D. Berry of Carthage raised 40 
bushels of potatoes, of the Stray Beauty 
variety, from one bushel of seed. 


A Welcome Utensil. 

The physicians sounded the alarm in 
the matter of the consumption of fruit 
stones and the danger was readily rec 
ognized by laymen, and now the wonder 
is why people did not long ago see the 
unfitness of fruit stones asa diet, since 
they had the wisdom to discaid potato 
skins and wheat and oat husks, which 
are just as rational articles of diet. 

The difficulty of disposing the fruit 


| stone has doubtless made it a part of our 


pie system, but the danger offits use has 
brought into existence the most neces 
sary as well as the neatest and handiest 
of all kitchen utensils in the Enterprise 
Raisin and Grape Seeder, manufactured 
by the Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Philadel- 
phia, whose ad. appears in another col- 
umn of this paper. 

This little machine fastens on the table 
and is so simple achild can manage It, 
and seeds a pound of fruit a mipute 
without waste. It never gets out of 
order and is very readily cleaned. The 
danger of the stones not considered, this 
utensil is one of the most necessary artl- 
cles about a kitchen, saving time and 
labor and rendering the fruit more palat- 
able. A woman’s time and patience are 
too valuable though she be only your 
cook, to sit for hours preparing raisins 
and grapes by the old method, pinching 
the seeds out with her fingers, when you 
can for a nominal sum provide this 
modern time and labor saver, the Enter- 
prise Raisin and Grape Seeder. 











